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INTRODUCTION. 

IR THOMAS MOIE was first printed in 1844, from 
the ttarleian MS. 7868, by Alexander Dyce for the 
Shakespeare Society. The MS. is in the British Museum, 
and for upwards of a century has been accessible to the 
lublic ;' considering the merit of the work and the in- 
terest attached to some portiou of the manuscript, it is 
surprising it was not printed before, and that up to the 
lresent time it has received so little attention. The MS. 
lresents a very confused condition; consisting of the 
original sketch as it left the author's or theatrical tran- 
scriber's hands, with additions and corrections sometimes 
on separate sheets, and occasionally on the margin of the 
original transcript. Iu some instances where a scene 
has been revised or re-writteu, it has been pasted over 
the first sketch of the corresponding scene ; and in one 
instance the leaf coutaining the first draft of a scene (ii. 
4,) has been wholly removed. In some cases leaves have 
been wrongly placed ; matter that should properly come 
in near the commencement of the play has been inserted 
towards the end, and ice versa ; and t make confusion 
worse confounded, the haudwriting of the additions 
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was anxious to make an alteration, but not having his 
MS. before him, failed to make it fit in with the rest. 
The speeches in the MS. this fragment was intended to 
displace are, Dyce says, drawn through with a pen, and 
number 41 lines. As an instance of the confused state 
of the MS. this fragment--written on a single sheet--is 
placed between the scenes here marked ii. 1, ii. 2. The 
second set of additions is the scene ii. 2, (Dyce pp. 19-22. 
Mr. Simpson says this is a more cursive handwriting 
than the other two. The first sketch of this scene in the 
MS. is placed between i. 3, and ii. 1. In the same hand 
there is part of a scene (p. 68, Dyce) beginning, "Where 
be these players" ; see iv. 1, 1. 292, seq. The third series 
of additions Mr. Simpson regards as the most important 
of all, and goes so far as to pronounce them to be Shake- 
speare's, and to be in his handwriting. Of this more 
herciter. These additions are ii. 3, (pp. 22-24, Dyce,) 
ii. 4, 11. 1-157, (pp. 24-29, Dyce,) iii. 2, (pp. 39-53, Dyce). 
Also iii. 3, given by Dyce in a note on p. 53, which men- 
tions T. Goedal as taking the part of the Messenger. In 
the MS. the opening speech of iii. 2 is pasted over the 
original draft of the scene between More and Randall; 
see note to iii. 2, 1. 1 ; Dyce, p. 40. 
About a year later, Mr. James Spedding supplemented 
Mr. Simpson's labour by making an independent exami- 
nation of the MS., the result of which he communicated 
to 4 Notes a,d Queries, X. 227. In the main he confirms 
Mr. Simpson's oonclusions; on some points he differs 
from him, and on others he goes beyond him. He says 
large alterations have been made in the original manu- 
erpt ; whole scenes have been added or re-written. The 
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re-written scenes are found on separate sheets of paper 
and in different handwritings ; and being also very dif- 
ferent in style, may be supposed to have been contributed 
by their several authors in the states in which they are. 
:Mr. Spedding discovered five different handwritings in 
the MS., whereas Mr. Simpson made out only four. He 
agrees ith Mr. Simpson as to the handwriting of the 
insurrection scene, ii. 4, ll. 1-157 (pp. 24-29, Dyce,)but 
differs from him as to ii. 3, (pp. 22-24, Dyce,) which he 
thinks is in a different hand. Mr. Simpson thought iii. 
2, (pp. 39-43, Dyce,) was in the same hand as ii. 4, 
whereas Mr. Spedding takes "them certainly to be in 
another, as far as the twentieth line of p. 51", i.e., iii. 
2, 1. 248, 'where a change occurs, the remainder of the 
dialogne having evidently been added by a different and 
very superior penman; though hether or not by the 
same who penned the iasurrection scene, I should not 
like to say positively without taking the opinion of an 
expert." Herr- is a perplexing difference of opinion 
which I am unable to reconcile; but so far as the hand- 
writing of the insurrection scene, ii. 4, is concerned they 
are unanimous, and they also agree that the hand which 
wrote it was Shakespeare's, and that his was the mind 
which conceived it. On this question of difference or 
similarity of l)andwriting I am not qualified to judge, 
not having seen the MS., and if I had, my verdict either 
way would carry little weight ; in a case of this nature it 
is only the opinion of an expert paleographer that is of 
any real value. What is wanted, and what ought to be 
done, is the realisation of Mr. Spedding's suggestion that 
the whole manuscript, not a scene and a few lines, should 
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1517; and Mr. Simpson, who always insisted on the 
political significance and bearing of the Elizabethan 
drama on current events, sought to fix the date of 
writing of the play by a parallel occurrence in the reign 
of Elizabeth. This was in 1586, "when Fleetwood wrote 
to Burghley that the apprentices had conspired an in- 
surrection against the French and Dntch, but more 
pecially against the French, 'all things as like to yll 
May day as could be devised, in M1 manner of circum- 
stances, mnaffs mulamlis.'" Another item of time evidence 
cited by Mr. Simpson, is the mention, in iv. 1, of Ogle as 
theatrical property-maker and perruquier. According 
to Cmmingham's Rerel'." Accomds, Ogle is known to have 
been such between 1573 and 1584, and may have con- 
tinued so later. Also the mention of T. Goedal in iii. 3; 
this act[r played with Burbadge in Tarleton's Secen 
eadly ,Nis, in or before, 3ir. Simpson says, 1588 ; hedid 
not point out, l;owe er, that the mention of Goedal occurs 
in one f the added scrapes of 'ir 7'ho,s More, and is 
a handwriting different to that of the body of the play. 
On the strength .f thi evidence Ir. Simpson dates S& 
Thoma. More '" as I,el,,nging to the last months of 1586, 
or the early part f 1587." The hyvthesis is ingenious 
and pertinent ; we shall see if it is conclusive. 
Mr. Fleay dates the play 1595-6, and like Mr. Simpson 
founds his opini,m on the evidence in the play itself. To 
the insurrection tf the apprentices in the play he finds a 
pallel in a similar rising in June 1595, which was put 
down by the then Lord Mayor, just the same as was that 
in the play by Sheriff More. In iv. 2, Sir Thomas More 
is vray imprisoned in his own house for contempt 
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for refusing to sign a paper presented from the king; 
]:[r. Fleay finds a l?arallel to this in the case of the Earl 
of Hertford who was iml?risoned in his ow house for 
contempt, and afterwards committed to the Tower. Hero 
are two opinions, both deserving equal respect, founded 
on evidence furnished by the play itself ; one has as firm 
a basis for belief as the other, but both cannot be right; 
and the only way of reconciling them is by supposing 
the play was originally written in 1587, and revised in 
1595 or 1596, a supposition which is not altogether satis- 
factory. This deadlock, however, shows that it is as well 
not to ly too great a stress on internal evidence which 
forms a parallel with current events. In my opinion Air. 
Simpson's date, 1586 or 1587, seems too early, and I am 
guided to this conclusion by the style and composition of 
the work; judging by the style of those plays which are 
known to have been written up to 1587, Sir Thomas 2l[ore 
in this respect seems to me to be more advanced and 
matured than any that I can call to mind; more atten- 
tion, too, has been paid to characterisation, especially in 
the case of the chief character. Under these circum- 
stances I am inclined to fix the probable date of writing 
about the end of 1595 or early in 1596; as to the re- 
written scenes and additions, I cousider they were made 
immediately after that date, in obedience to the objections 
of the Master of the Revels. Of course there remains 
the probability that the play was an old one and was 
refurbished, added to, and curtailed at a later date, but 
the evidence as to time of production is so scanty and 
perplexing, that the question cannot be settled with any 
degree of certainty. 
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Stage history.--There is one definite fact in the history 
of this play ; it was submitted to the Master of the :Revels 
for his license to act, and in his capacity of censor Tylney 
dealt in a very drastic manner with some parts of it. As 
already mentioned the early scenes deal with the revolt 
of the apprentices against the foreigners, and much 
bitterness is expressed against them. more especially the 
French. The S. is evidence of the objections, altera- 
tions, erasures, and niutilati,us made by Tylney often in 
defiance of history and common-sense. These objections 
are curious, and may bc given collectively. On the first 
1)age of the MS. is the following note in the hand of the 
]laster of the levels :--" Leaue out ye insurrection who.ly 
and the cause thereoff, and begin with Sir Tho. Moore 
at ye mayors sessions, with a reportt afterwardes off his 
good service don, being shriue off London, vppon a mu- 
tiny aga)-nst ye Lumbardes, only by a shortt reportt, and 
nott otherwise, art your own perrilles. E. Tyllney." 
Here the cens(r cut out a whole scene. As an instance of 
their independence and public spirit, the actors, in de- 
fiance of Tylney's authority and at their own perils, re- 
tained the insurrecti,n wholly. Again in i. 3, mention 
is made of " tie frowning vulgar brow of the displeased 
commons"; against this Tylney has u'ritten, "Mead yt". 
A little farther ,,n, 1. 37, a foreigner defies any" English", 
the theatrical censor and court flunkey has crossed out 
the word and substituted "man" ; in 1. 49, "stranger" is 
scratched through and "Lombard" substituted ; in 1.53, 
"Frenchman" occurs, and has been altered by Tylney to 
"Lombard". After the insurrection scene nothing seems 
to have arroused Tylney's official activity until iv. 2 is 
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Jbolish justice of peace," may be an allusion to the Justice 
Suresby of this play. 
Authorship.--In considering the question of author- 
ship one is confronted at the outset by an ogre in the 
shape of the different handwritings; of these different 
hands Mr. Simpson says there are four, and l[r. Spedding 
five. Is it, therefore, to be inferred that four or five 
dramatists were simultaneously, or at various times, en- 
gaged on the composition of the play ? There may be, 
and no doubt are sev,.ral handritings, but I decline to 
believe that each handwriting is evidence of distinct 
authorship, or that a plurality of authors were engaged 
in writing the play. In my opinion the authorship is 
liited to the dramatist who originally wrote the play, 
and t the second hand who later on revised it and in 
some instances re-wrote particular scenes. This reduction 
brings the matter within the limits of reasonable dis- 
cussion. The fallacy of using the handwriting as a guide 
to difference of authorship, is triumphantly exposed in 
the case of ii. 3. This scene Mr. Simpson decides to be 
in the same handwriting as that of ii. 4, while lIr. Sped- 
ding discovers it to be different, and therefore by another 
author. A comparison of style shows that it could not 
have been comoed by the same mind as conceived ii. 4, 
and is more likely t have been originally written by the 
author of i. 3. Bf,re proceeding further in the discussion 
it will be as well to tte what has ah-eady been done by 
previous writers to ards a determination of the author- 
ship of this play. Dce contented himself with merely 
printing the pby ,,d .uggesting the date of composition ; 
on the quetitm i mthr-hip he--perhaps wisely--said 
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nothing. The first to really deal with the subject was 
Mr. Simpson; he confined himself to certain scenes, 
which he attributed to Shakespeare and argued were in 
his handwriting, but left the authorship of the bulk o 
the play unconsidered, beyond dividing it into parts 
which he imagined belonged to the different authors en- 
gaged upon it. Working on the basis he laid down, 
these divisions may be marked thus : Original author, i. 1, 
2, 3; ii. 1 ; iii. 1 ; iv. 1 (11. 1-291), 2, 3, 4, 5, and the frag- 
ment given by Dyce as a note on p. 8 I, and in this reprint 
as a note to iv. 5, 1. 64. Portions of the original play 
were displaced and new scenes writtea, which Mr. Simp- 
son thus divides. Second hand or author,--ii. 2; iv. 1 
(ll. 292-345). Third hand, i.e. Shakespeare,--ii. 3, 4 
(ll. 1-157); iii. 2, 3 (fragment). Mr. Simpson does not 
indicate the author of the original play, nor of the second 
hand who made additions to it. tIis concern was mainly 
with the additions made by the third hand, and here he 
speaks out plainly and says it was Shakespeare. It is 
necessary to state that Mr. Simpson's argualent is based 
on the fact that the handwriting in the additions is not 
the same. In my opinion the the test of handwriting in 
determining difference of authorship in this play, is not 
to be relied on, and if too implicitly followed is likely to 
lead one into dangerous quagmires; an instance in point 
may be found in the MS. of the ohl Timot which, accor- 
ding to Dyce, is in two handwritings, but the unity of 
style proves a singularity of authorship. Moreover Mr. 
Simpson's theory is at variance with the more emphatic 
test of tyle. Here is an example, i. 3, and iv. 3--the; 
noble scene between Lady lIore, her daughter and her 
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son-in-law. According to Mr. Simpson these two scenes 
are in the same handwriting; i. 3, so far as style is 
concerned, is tame and colourless and might have been 
written by any of the third rate dramatists of the day; 
iv. 3 is on quite a different footing and immeasurably 
superior in every respect, but arguing on the basis of 
handwriting both scenes are by the same author; and 
after all it is quite possible they are so. Again, i. 1 and 
ii. 2 are in different handwritings, but judged from the 
standpoint of style I should say they were both written 
by the same author. This is but one instance of the 
difficulty besetting the path of the critic who attempts to 
distinguish the authorship of this play. With regard to 
the new scenes and additions by the third haud, and their 
ascription to Shakespeare, I think Mr. Simpson is tread- 
ing on firmer ground, and to confute his conclusion would 
be a matter of some difficulty. :Here we have, fortunately, 
parts of the author's original drafts of the scenes, which 
may be compared with the new scenes introduced in their 
place. This comparison, I think, shows them to be by a 
different hand; by a dramatist of greater genius and 
power, and with a different style. Compare, as Mr. Simp- 
son says, the old and the new comic scenes with Faullner, 
" and we may see how masterly were the alterations 
which changed a poor morsel of buffoonery into a true 
piece of comic humour." These scenes, with the exception 
of ii. 3 and the episode between Randall and Erasmus, 
are so superior to the rest of the play that I cannot help 
thinking, with :Mr. Simpson, that they are by Shake- 
speare; whether they are in Shakespeare's handwriting 
is a question I am not qualified to determine. 
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dard of excellence. Here is an example in point, from 
i. 4, 11. 122-4 :-- 

"Make them your feet to kneel to be forgiven 
Tell me but this ; what rebel captain, 
As mutinies are incident," etc. 

This was originally written thus 

"to kneele to be forgyven 
Is safer wars then euer you can make 
Whose discipline is ryot, why euen your warrs 
Cannot proceed but by obedience what rebell captaine," &c. 

and before the two lines and a half were deleted, "why 
even your wars" was altered first to " why even your 
'hurly'," and afterwards to "in in to your obedience." 
These corrections, however, are scarcely consistant with 
what the player-editors say to the great Variety of 
Readers in the first Folio :--" And what he thought he 
uttered with that easiness that we have scarce received 
from him a blot in his papers." 
There are tangible reasons which may account for the 
anonymity of the play and for the early oblivion into 
which it apparently fell. in the first place there was 
evidently matter in it which would have caused offence 
at Court; that is clear by the objections the Master of 
the :Revels made to certain parts of the play, which under 
shelter of the past, too freely and opeuly dramatised cur- 
rent political events. In the second place the authors 
were treading on very dangerous ground, and might be 
accused of temerity, in 1,1acing on the stage a character 
who had fallen a victim to the tyranny and passion of 
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the father of the reigning sovereign. And although the 
authors have sldlfully extricated themselves from this 
dilemma by representilg, as Professor Ward happily 
remarks, "More's fall as a kind of heaven-sent calamity, 
which arouses sympathy and pity," nevertheless it was a 
dangerous kind of sympathy and pity, and would be as 
likely as not to recoil on the heads of the authors. Here 
is another instance of that independent spirit which ani- 
mated the Elizabethan phyvrs and playwrights and made 
them determined to l,reak the l,n,d. f an arbitrary and 
unjust stage censorship. 
A METRICAL TABLE OF "'SIR TIIOMAS MORE." 
TOT.,L LIES. PROE. ]LANI. II1YME. SI'OP'D. UNS"I'OP'D. FEM. ENDINO. 
Lodge. 1910. 3,9. 1253. 258. 115. 272. 287. 
Shakesp're. 460. 135. 287. 38. 259. 6. 41. 
2370. 534. 1540. 29g. 1454. 338. 278. 
This tabl g'iw, s the tvtal lines under their various 
heads, and alsv the number f lines allotted to Lodge 
and to Shakespeare. hakespeare)s share in the work, 
460 lines, is not very cmsiderable, but it is the cream of 
the play, and probul,ly does mt represent all his addi- 
tions to it. }te application of metrical tests does not 
reveal anythitg violently antagmistic to his claim. Much 
the same may be said of Lodge, with the exception of 
the feminine endings which number 237 to a total verse 
lines of 1511, being, roughly speaking, 1 in 6. This pro- 
portion shows a rather more frequent tse of feminine 
ending lines than Lodge usually indulged in, judging by 
his Wounds of Cicil War; but it is probable that an in- 
terval of six or eight years elapsed between the writing 
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around him merely serve to throw into more vivid relief 
the master spirit who dominates--and was intended by 
the author to dominate--the action. I consider the dra- 
matist has been uncommonly successful in delineating 
the character of Iore; everywhere there are indubitable 
signs of firmness of grip, and cunningness of execution, 
and the truthfulness of the portraiture results in a great 
historical picture. Throughout the drama there is abun- 
dant evidence of a minute knowledge, and laborious 
study of 1Y[ore's character on the part of the dramatist. 
In these pages More stands forth, as nmst assuredly he 
did in real life, a great man--great in heart and mind ; 
and, perhaps, not the least happy trait of this great man, 
caught and depicted by the dramatist, is that serenity 
and philosophical resignation to circumstances which not 
even the prospect of death could ruffle. I would fain 
hope that this perfect character sketch was intended by 
the author as a generous homage to the memory of a 
great and good Englishman. Whether this excellence 
is due to the original author, or to the second hand who 
revised and re-wrote some parts of the play I cannot tell, 
but it certainly betrays the presence of a master hand. 
:[tistory has not recorded the name of the actor who 
first pla)'ed ore; his representation on the stage would 
require the abilities of a great actor, and I should like 
to think it was associated with the name of Richard 
Burbadge. The minor characters in the play are of the 
ordinary type, and call for no special comment, with the 
exception of taulkner and Justice Suresby. Their pro- 
minence on the scene is not long or important, but their 
13ortrayal is natural and amusing, and, within its own 
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Enter CzvL with a pair f doves ; WILLIAIlJS01 the 
CmTeter , ad Sw following him. 
Cave. Follow me no further; I say thou shalt not 
have them. 
Will. I bought them in Cheapside, and paid my money 
or them. 19 
Sher. He did, sir, indeed; and you offer him wrong, 
both to take them rom him, and not restore him his 
money neither. 
Cave. If he paid for them, let it suffice that I possess 
them; beef and brewis may serve such hinds; are pi- 
geons meat or a coarse carpenter  
Zin. It is hard when Englishmen's patience must 
be thus jetted on by strangers, and they not dare to 
revenge their own wrongs, 
Geo. Lim.,h, let's beat them down, and bear no 
more of thee abuses. 80 
Zin. We may not, Betts; be patient, and hear more. 
Doll. H,w now, husband ! What, one stranger take 
thy food from thee, and another thy wife  By'r Lady, 
flesh and blood, I think, can hardly brook that i 
Lin. Will this gear never be otherwise Must these 
wrongs be thus endured  
Geo. Let us step in, and help to revenge their injury. 
Bard. What a thou that talk'st of revenge ! My 
lord ambassador shall once more make your Mayor have 
a check, if he punish thee not for this saucy presump- 
tion. 41 
Will. Indeed, my lord hlayor, on the ambassador's 
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complaint, sent me to Newgate one day, because (against 
my will) I took the wall of a stranger : you may do any- 
thing; the goldsmith's wife and mine now must be at 
your commandment. 
Gee. The more patient fools are ye both, to suffer it. 
Bard. Suffer it! Mend it, thou or he, if ye can or 
dare. I tell thee, fellow, and she were the Mayor of 
:London's wife, had I her once in my possession, I would 
keep her in spite of him that durst say nay. 51 
Gee. I tell thee, Lombard, these words should cost 
thy best cap, were I not curbed by duty and obedience. 
The Mayor of London's wife ! Oh God, shall it be thus 
Doll. Why, Betts, am not I as dear to my husband as 
my lord Mayor's wife to him ? and wilt thou so neglectly 
suffer thine own shame.--ttands off, proud stranger! 
or, [by] him that bought me, if men's milky hearts dare 
not strike a stranger, yet women will beat them down, 
ere they bear these abuses. 60 
Bard. Mistress, I say you shall along with me. 
Doll. Touch not Doll Williamson, lest she lay thee 
along on God's dear earth.,--And you, sir [to 
that allow such coarse cates to carpenters, whilst pigeons, 
which they pay for, must serve your dainty appetite; 
deliver them ba(:k to my husband again, or I'll call so 
many women to mine assistance as will not leave one 
inch untorn of thee : if our husbands must be bridled by 
law, and forced to bear your wrongs, their wives will be 
a little lawless, and oundly beat ye. 70 
Cave. Come aa3, I)e ]3ard, ad h.t us go complain 
to my lord ambsad,,r. [Exemd D B a.,d (_'Av. 
Doll. Ay, :(,, and -cnd him amog us, and we'll give 
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ye subscribe, or are ye faint-hearted revolters ? 135 
Doll. Hold thee, George ]3etts, there's my hand and 
my heart. By the Lord, I'll make a captain among ye, 
and do somewhat to be talke[d] of for ever after. 
Will. lIy masters, ere we part, let's friendly go and 
drink together, and swear true secrecy upon our lives. 
Gee. There spake an angel. Come, let us along, 
then. [Exeuut. 

SCENE II.--London. TI, e Sessivus House. 

Au arras is draw, ad behid it, as in sessions, sit the 
I_o MAYo, Justice SuEsY, and otler Justices; 
Sl, er," hlo:: ad the oth'r Sher 
t],e pluid, 1AFTEn t],e Pvixoner at the bar; Recorder, 
Myor. Havin dispatched our weightier 
We may give ear to etty elnies. 
Master sheriff' M+re, what is this fellow ? 
More. My lord, he stands indicted for a purse ; 
e hath been tried, the jury is together. 
]Iayor. Who sent him in ' 
Sure. That did I, my lord : 
Had he had right, he had been hanged ere this ; 
The only captaiu of the cutpurse crew. 
][ayor. What is his name ] 
Sure. As his profession is, Lifter, my lord; 10 
One that can lift a purse right cunningly. 
Mayor. And is that he accuses him ? 
Swe. The same, my lord, whom, by your honour's leave, 
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I must say somewhat too, because I find 
In some respects he is well worthy blame. 
Mayor. Good Master Justice Suresby, speak your mind; 
We are well pleased to give you audience. 
Sure. Hear me, Smart ; thou art a foolish fellow : 
If Lifter be convicted by the law, 
As I see not how the jury can acquit him, 20 
I'll stand t 't thou art guilty of his death. 
.More. My hrd, that's worth the hearing. 
Mayor. Listen, then, good Master More. 
Sure. 1 tell thee, plain, it is a shame for thee, 
"With such a sum to tempt necessity ; 
o less than ten pounds, sir, will serve your turn, 
To carry in your purse about with ye, 
To crake and brag in taverns of your money. 
I promise ye, a man that goes abroad 
With an intent of truth, meeting such a booty, 30 
:May be provoked t that lie never meant. 
What makes so many pilferers and felons, 
:But such fond baits that foolish people lay 
To tempt the need 5- miserable wretch ? 
Ten pounds odd money ! This is a pretty sum 
To bear about, which were more safe at home. 
'Fore God, 'twcre well to fine ye as much more 
[L. M..Yo ad )Jo wMsTer. 
To the relief of the poor prisoners, 
To teach ye be [more careful of] your own, 40 
[-In sooth, I say ye were but] rightly served, 
[If ye had lost as much as tice ten pounds]. 
More. Good my lord, soothe a [point or two] for once, 
Only to try conclusions in this case. 
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Mayor. Content, good Master More : we'll rise awhile, 
And till the jury can return their verdict, 
Valk in the garden.How ay ye, Justices  
All. We like it well, my lord ; we' follow ye. 
[Exu.ut MYO ad Jvswcs. 
fore. Nay, plaintiff, go you too ; [Exit 
and officers, 
Stand you aside, and leave the prisoner 50 
To me awhile. [Excu-ut Ocers.] Lifter, come hither. 
Lt. What is your worhip's pleasure 
][ore. Sirrah, you know that you are known to me, 
And I bare often saved ye from this place, 
Since first I came in office : thou seest beside, 
That ustice uresby is thy heavy friend, 
By M1 the blame that he pretends to Smart, 
For tempting thee with such a sum of money. 
I tell thee what ; devise me but a means 
To pick or cut his pure, and, on my credit, 60 
And as I am a Christian and a man, 
I will procure thy par&,n for that jest. 
L. Good Master Sheriff, seek not my overthrow: 
You know, sir, [ have many heavy friends, 
And more indictment like to come upon me, 
You are too deep fr me to deal withal; 
You are known to be one of the wisest men 
That is in England : I pray ye, Master Sheriff, 
Go not about to undermine my life. 
More. Lifter, I am true snbject to my king ; 70 
Thou much mitak't me : and, for thou shalt not think 
I mean by this to hurt thy life at all, 
I will maintain the act when thou hast done it. 
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Thou know'st there are such matters in my hands 
As if I pleased to give them to the jury, 
I should not need this way to circumvent thee. 
All that X aim at is a merry jest : 
Perform it, Lifter, and expect my best. 
L. I thank your worship : God preserve your life 
]3ut Master Justice Suresby is gone in ; 80 
 know not how to come near where he is. 
More. Let me alone for that, I'll be thy setter; 
I'll scud him hither to thee presently, 
Under the colour of thine own request, 
Of private matters to acquaint him with. 
Lift. if ye do so, sir, then let me alone; 
Porty to (,he but then his purse is gone. 
More. \Vtil said ; but see that thou diminish not 
One penny ,f t,e money, but give it me; 
It is the t:uaig act that credits thee. 
Lift. i  ill, g-,od Master Sheriff, I assure ye.-- 

9O 
[Exit 

JUSTICE URESBY. 

Sre. Nvw, sirrah, now, what is your will with me ? 
Wilt thou discharge thy c,n-cience like an honest man ? 
What sayst to me, sirrah ? Be brief, be brief. 100 
Lift. As brief, sir, as I ,'an.-- 

I see the purpose of this gentleman 
Is but to check the folly of the justice, 
For blaming others in a desperate case, 
Wherein himself may fall as soon as any. 
To save my lib, it is a good adventer : 
Silence there, 1,, ! nvw doth the Justice enter. 
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And you shall have your longing ere you go. 
[Aside. 
[Actio. 

This fellow, sir, perhaps, will meet ye thus, 
Or thus, or thus, and in kind compliment 
:Pretend acquaintance, somewhat doubtfully ; 130 
And these embraces serve-- 
Sure. Ay, marry, Lifter, 
Wherefore serve they ? [Shrtgging gladly. 
Lift. Onl 3" to feel 
Whether you go full under sail or no, 
Or that your lading be aboa.rd your bark. 
Sure. In plainer English, Lifter, if my purse 
Be stored or no ? 
L?. Ye have it, sir. 
Sure. Excellent, excellent ! 
Lift. Then, sir, you cannot but for manners' sake 
XValk on with him ; for he will walk your way, 
Alleging either you have much forgot him, 140 
Or he mistakes you. 
Sure. But in this time has he my purse or no . 
Lift. Not yet, sir, fie !--No nor I have not yours. [Aside. 
But now we must forbear, my lords return. 
Ile-enter LoID )k[aYol. etc. 
Sure. A murrain on 't !--Lifter, we '11 more anon. 
Ay, thou sayst true, there are shrewd knaves indeed. 
[He sits down. 
But let them gull me, widgeon me, rook me, fopp me, 
I' faith, i' faith, they are too short for me. 
Knaves and fools meet when purses go ; 
Wise men look to their purses well enough. 150 
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What makes so many pilferers and felons, 180 
:But these fond baits that foolish people lay 
To tempt the needy miserable wretch ? 
Should he be taken now that has your purse, 
I 'd stand to 't, you are guilty of his death ; 
For, questionless, he vould be cast by law. 
'T were a good deed to fine ye as much more, 
To the relief of the poor prisoners, 
To teach ye hck your money up at home. 
S're. Well, Master More, you are a merry man ; 
I find ye, sir, I find ye well enough, 190 
Morc. Nay, ye shall see, sir, trusting thus your money, 
And Lifter here in trial for like case : 
But that the poor man is a prisoner, 
It would be now suspected that he had it. 
Thus may ye see what mischief often comes 
:By the fond carriage of such needless sums. 
Mayor. Believe me, Master Suresby, this is strange, 
You being a man so settled in assurance, 
Will fall in that which you condemned ia other. 
More. Well, Master Suresby, there's your purse again, 
And all your money ; fear nothing of Mere : 201 
Wisdom still [kecl)S the mean and locks] the door. 
[Exeunt. 

SCENE III.--l,ondon. A., aTartment bz the Tower. 

Shrew. My lord of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Palmer, 
ight I with patience tempt your grave advice ; 
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I tell ye true, that in these dangerous times, 
I do not like this frowning vulgar brow : 
My searching eye did never entertain 
A more distracted countenance of grief, 
Than I have late observed 
In the displeased commons of the city. 
Sur. 'Tis strange that from his princely clemency 
So well a tempered mercy and a grace, 10 
To all the aliens in this fruitful land, 
That this high-crested insolence should spring 
From them that breathe 'om his majestic bounty, 
That, fattened with the traffic of our country, 
Already leap into his subject's face. 
_Pal. Yet Sherwin hindered to commence his suit 
Against De ]ard by the ambassador, 
]y supplication made unto the king, 
V'ho having first enticed away his wife, 
And got his 1,1ate, near worth four hundred pound, 20 
To grieve s,me wronged citizens that found 
This vile disgrace oft cast into their teeth, 
Of late sues Sherwin, and arrested him 
For money for the boarding of his wife. 
Su.r. The more knave Bard, that using Sherwin's goods, 
Doth ask him intere-t for the occupation. 
I like not that, my lord of Shrewsbury : 
]e's ill beted that lends a well-paced horse 
nto a man that will not find him meat. 
CIwl. liy lord of Surr)" will be pleasant still. 30 
Pal. Ay, being then emplosed by your honours 
To stay the broil that fell about the same, 
Vhere by persuasion I enforced the wrongs, 
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And urged the grief of the displeased city, 
He answered me, and with a solemn oath, 
That, if he had the Mayor of London's wife, 
He would keep her in despite of any English. 
Sur. 'Tis good, Sir Thomas, then for you and me ; 
Your wife is dead, and I a bachelor : 
If no man can posses his wife alone, 40 
I am glad, Sir Thomas :Falmer, I have none. 
Chol. If a take nay wife, a shall find her meat. 
Su-. And reason, good Sir :Roger Cholmeley, too. 
If these hot Frenchmen needsly will have sport, 
They should in kindness yet defray the charge : 
'Tis hard when men possess our wives in quiet, 
And yet leave us in, to discharge their diet. 
Shrew. My lord, our catours shall not use the market 
:For our provision, but some stranger now 
V'ill take the victuals from him he hath bought. 50 
A c,penter, as I was late informed, 
Who having bought a pair of doves in Cheap, 
Immediately a Frenchmau took them from him, 
And beat the poor man for resisting him; 
And when the fellow did complain his wrongs, 
l=[e was severely punished for his labour. 
Sur. But if the English blood be once but up, 
As I perceive their hearts already full, 
I fear me much, before their spleens be cold, 
Some of these saucy aliens for their pride 60 
Will pay for 't soundly, wheresoe'er it lights. 
This tide of rage that with the eddy strives, 
:I fear me much, will drown too many lives. 
Chol. Now, afore God, yur honours, pardon me, 
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tresumes to interrupt thee in thy oration, this for him. 
L;n. Then, gallant bloods, you whose free souls do scorn 
To bear the enforced wrongs of aliens, 20 
Add rage to resolution ; fire the houses 
Of these audacious strangers. This is Saint Martin's, 
And yonder dwells Mutas, a wealthy Picard, 
At the Green Gate, 
De Bard, Peter van Hollock, Adrian l[artin, 
With many more outlandish fugitives. 
Shall these enjoy more privilege than we, 
In our own country ? Let's then, become their slaves. 
Since justice keeps not them in greater awe, 
Ve '11 be ourselves rough ministers at law. 30 
Cloven. Use no more swords nor no more words, but 
fire the houses; brave captain, courageous, fire me 
their houses. 
Doll. Ay, for we may as well make bonfires on May- 
day as at Midsummer ; we'll alter the day in the calendar 
and set it down in flaming letters. 
Sher. Stay; that wold much endanger the whole city, 
Whereto I would mt the least prejudice. 39 
Doll. No, nor I neither ; so may mine own house be 
burned for company. I'll tell ye what, we'll drag the 
strangers into Moorficlds, and there bumbaste them till 
they stink again. 
Clown. And that's soon done, for they smell for fear 
already. 
Geo. Let some of us enter the strangers' houses, 
And if we find them there, then bring them forth. 
Doll. But if ye bring them forth ere ye find them, 
I'll ne'er allow of that. 
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To Cornhill and Cheapside :--and, gentlemen, 
If diligence be used on every side, 
A quiet ebb will follow this rough tide. 
E.nier SIIREWSBI_'RY, SI_'RRY, PAL.MER oqd CIIOL.MELE. 
Shrew. Lord Mayor, his majesty receiving notice 
Of this most dangerous insurrection, 
Hath sent my lord of Surrey and myself, 30 
Sir Thomas Palmer and our followers, 
To add unto your forces our best means 
For pacifying of this mutiny. 
In God's name, then, set on with happy speed ! 
The king laments, if one true subject bleed. 
Sur. i hear they mean to fire the Lombards' houses. 
Oh power, what art thou in a madman's eyes ! 
Thou mak'st the plodding idiot bloody-wise. 
More. 5I 3" h,rds, [ doubt not but we shall appease 
With a calm breath this flux of discontent. 40 
To call them to a parle)-, questionless-- 
Pal. May fall out good : 'tis well said, Master More. 
More. Let's t) the simple men ; for many sweat 
Under this act, that knows not the law's debt 
rhich hangs upon their lives ; for silly men 
Plod on they kuow not how, like a fool's pen, 
That, ending, shows not any sentence writ, 
Linked but to common reason or slightest wit. 
These follow for o harm, but yet incur 
Self penalty with those that raised this stir. 50 
A God's name, on, to calm our private foes 
With breath of gravity, not dangerous blows. 

[Exeu.t. 
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All. More, lIore ! 
Lb% Botts. leace, peace, silence, peace! 
More. You that have voice and credit with the number, 
Command them to a stillness. 
Lin. A plague on them, they will not hold their peace; 
the devil cannot rule them. 60 
More. Then what a rough and riotous charge have you, 
To lead those that the devil cannot rule !- 
Good masters, hear me speak. 
Doll. Ay, by the mass, will we, More; thou art a 
good housekeeper, and I thank thy good worship for my 
brother Arthur Watchins. 
All. leace, peace ! 
More. I Jook, what you do offend you cry upon, 
That is, the peace ; not [one] of you here present, 
:Had there such fellows lived when you were babes, 70 
That could have topped the peace, as now you would; 
The peace, wherein you have till now grown up, 
Had been ta'en from you, and the bloody times 
Could not have brought you to the state of men. 
Alas, poor'things ! what is it you have got, 
Although we grant you get the thing you seek ? 
Geo. Marry, the removing of the strangers, which can- 
not choose but much advantage the poor handicrafts of 
the city. 
More. Grant them removed, and grant that this your 
noise 80 
]=lath chid down all the majesty of England; 
Imagine that you see the wretched strangers, 
Their babies at their backs and their poor luggage 
:Plodding to the ports and coasts for transportation, 



And that you sit as kings iu your desires, 
Authority quite silent by your brawl, 
And you in ruff of your opinions clothed ; 
What had you got ? I'll tell you :--you had taught 
How insolence and strong hand should prevail, 
How order should be quelled ; and by this pattern 90 
Not one of you should live an aged man, 
:For other ruffians, as their fancies wrought, 
With self same hand, self reasons, and self right, 
Wouhl shark on you ; and men, like ravenous fishes, 
Would feed on one another. 
Doll. ]3efore God, that's as true as the gospel ! 
1.i,,. Nay, this is a sound fellow, I tell you; let's 
mark him. 
More. I..t me set up before your thoughts, good friends, 
One supposition, which, if you will mark, 100 
You shall perceive how horrible a shape 
Your innovation bears :--first, 'tis a sin 
Which oft th' apostle did forewarn us of, 
Urging obedience to authority ; 
And 't were no error, if I told you all, 
You were in arms against your sovereign. 
All. Marry, God forbid that ! 
More. Nay, certainly you are ; 
:For to the king God hath his office lent, 
Of dread, of justice, power and command, 110 
Hath bid him rule, aud willed you to obey; 
And, to add ampler majesty to this, 
He hath not only lent the ki,g his figure, 
His throne and word, but given him his own name, 
Calls him a god on earth. Vhat do you, then, 



We meet at the Guildhall, and there determine 
That through ever)- ward the watch be clad 
In armour ; but especially provide 
That at the city gates selected men, 
Substantial citizens, do ward to-night 210 
:For fear of further mischief. 
Mayor. It shall be so : 
But yond methinks nLy lord of Shrewsbury. 
Enter 
Sltreu'. My lord, his majesty sends loving thanks 
To you, your brethren, and his faithful subjects, 
Your careful citizens.--But, Master More, to you 
A rougher, yet as kind, a salutation : 
Your name is yet too short ; nay, you must kneel ; 
A lnight's crf.atim is this knightly steel. 
lise up, Sir Thomas More. 219 
More. I thank his highness for thus honouring me. 
Sl, re**,. This is but first taste of his princely favour ; 
:For it hath pleased his high majesty 
(Noting your wisdom and deserving merit) 
To put this staff of honour in your hand, 
:For he hath chose you of his Privy Council. 
More. My lord, for to deny my sovereign's bounty, 
Were to drop precious stones into the heaps 
Whence first they came ; 
To urge my imperfections in excuse, 
Were all as stale as custom : no, my lord, 280 
My service is my king's ; good reason why, 
Since life or death hangs on our sovereign's eye. 
Mayor. His majesty hath honoured much the city 
In this his princely choice. 
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More. My lord and brethren, 
Though I depart for [court] my love shall rest 
[With you, as heretofore, a faithful guest.] 
I now must sleep in court, sound sleep forbear ; 
The chamberlain to state is public care : 
Yet in this rising of my priwte blood, 
My studious thoughts shall tend the city's good. 240 
E.tdcr CnOFTS. 
Shrew. How now, Crofts? What news? 
Crofts. My lord, his highness sends express command 
That a record be entered of this riot, 
And that the chief and capital offenders 
te thereon straight arraigned, for himself intends 
To sit in person on the rest to-morrow 
At Vestminster. 
Shrew. Lord Mayor, you hear your charge. 
Come, good Sir Thomas More, to court let's hie ; 
]ou are the appeaser of this mutiny. 
More. My lord, farewell : new days beget new ides ; 
IMe whirl 'bout fate, then to a grave it slides. 251 
[Exeunt severally. 
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Keep in his prentices, and ever), man 
Stand with a weapon ready at his door, 
As he will answer to the contrary. 
Q/. I'll see it done, sir. [Exit. 
Eter aothe" Qtcer. 
Sher. Bring them away to execution, 
The writ is come above two hours since; 
The city will be fined for this neglect. 30 
0./. There's such a press and multitude at Newgate, 
They cannot bring the carts unto the stairs, 
To take the prisoners in. 
Sher. Then let them come on foot ; 
We may not dally time with great command. 
0./. Some of the bench, sir, think it very fit 
That stay be mde, and give it out abroad 
The execution is deferred till morning, 
And when the streets shall be a little cleared, 
To chain them np, aud suddenly dispatch it. 
Sher. Stay ; in meantime methinks they come along : 
See, they are coining. So, 'tis very well. 41 
[ Te prisoters are broght in, well guarded. 
Bring Lincoln there the first unto the tree. 
Clocn. Ay, f,,r I cry lug, sir. 
Lin. I knew the first, sir, did belong to me: 
This the old proverl, now complete doth make, 
That Lincoln should be hanged for London's sake. 
[He goes u T. 
A God's name, let us to work. Fellow, dispatch ; 
I was the foremost nan i this rebellion, 
And I the foremost that must die for it. 
Doll. Bravelb'. John Lincoln, let thy death express, 
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You know not a-hat a comfort you shall bring 
To my poor heart, to die before my husband. 
Sher. Bring her to death ; she shall have her desire. 
Clowm Sir, and I have a suit to you, too. 
Sher. What is it ? 
Clowu. That as you have hanged Lincoln first, and will 
hang her next, so you will not hang me at all. 
Sher. Nay, you set ope the Counter gates, and you 
must hang for the folly. 
Clow,. Well, then, so much for it ! 90 
Doll. Sir, your iree bounty much contents my mind. 
Commend me to that good sheriff, Master More, 
And tell him had 't not been ior his persuasion, 
ohn I,incoln had not hung here as he does; 
We would first have been locked up in Leadenhall, 
And there been burnt to ashes with the roof. 
Sher. Woman, what Master More did was a subject's 
duty, 
And hath so pleased our gracious lord the king, 
That he is hence removed to higher place, 100 
And made ot counsel to his majesty. 
Doll. Well is he worthy of it by my troth, 
An honest, wise, well-spoken gentleman; 
Yet would I praise his honesty much more, 
If he had kept his word, and saved our lives ; 
But let that ]:)ass ; men are but men, and so 
Words are but words, and pay not what men owe.- 
You, husband, since perhaps the world may say 
That through my means thou com'st thus to thy end, 
Here I begin this cup ,f deth to thee, 110 
Because thou shalt be sure to taste no worse 
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Than I have taken that must go before thee. 
hat though ] be a woman . that's no matter ; 
I do owe God a death, and ][ must pay him. 
Husband, give me thy hand ; be not dismayed, 
This char being charred, then all our debt is paid. 
Only two little 1,abes we leave behind us, 
And all ][ can bequeath them at this time, 
Is but the love of some good honest friend 
To bring them up in charitable sort :-- 120 
What, masters ! he goes upright that never halts, 
And they may live to mend their parents' faults. 
II5"//. Vh.v, well suid, wife; i' faith, thou cheerst my 
heart : 
Give me thy hand ; let's kiss, ad so let's part. 
[He kisses her o'n the ladder. 
Doll. The next kiss, Villiauson, shall be in heaven.-- 
Now cheerly, lads ! Gorge Betts, a hand with thee ; 
And thine, too, ]Rare; and thine, good honest Sherwin. 
IXow let me tell the women of this town, 
IXo stranger yet brought Doll to lying down. 
So long as ][ an Englishman can see, 130 
IXor French nor Dutch shall get a kiss of me ; 
And when that I am dead, for me yet say, 
I died in scorn to be a stranger's prey. 
[A great shout atd toise witlb. 
[Withim] Pardon, pardon, pardon, pardon! 
Room for the earl of Surrey ; room, there, room ! 
E, ter SJPEY. 
Sur. Save the man's life if it be possible. 
Sher. It is too late my lord ; he's dead already. 
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Sr. I tell ye, l[aster Sheriff, you are to forward, 
To make such haste with men unto their death ; 
I think your pains will merit little thanks, 140 
Since that his highness is so merciful 
As not to spill the blood of any subject. 
Sler. My noble lord, would we so much had known 
The Council's warrant hastened our dispatch ; 
It had not else been done so suddenly. 
Sr. Sir Thomas More humbly upon hs knee 
Did beg the lives of all, since on his word 
They did so gently yield : the king hath granted it, 
And made him Lord High Chancellor of England, 
According as he worthily deserves. 150 
Since Lincoln's life cannot be had again, 
Then for the rest, from my dread sovereign's lips 
I here pronounce free pardon for them all. 
All. God save the king ! God save the king ! 
lIy good Lord Chancellor, and the earl of Surrey ! 
[Flinging up eas. 
Doll. And Doll desires it from her very heart, 
More's name may live for this right noble part ; 
And whensoe'er we talk of ill May-day, 
Praise lIore [we will, and for his welfare pray]. 
Sur. In hope his highness' clemency and mercy, 160 
Which in the arms of mild and meek compassion 
Would rather clip y.u, as the loving nurse 
Oft doth the wayward infant, than to leave you 
To the sharp rod of justice, so to draw you 
To shun such lewd assemblies as beget 
Unlawful riots and such traitorous acts, 
That, striking with the hand of private hate, 
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Maim your dear country with a public wound.-- 
Oh God, that mercy, whose majestic brow 
Should be unwrinkled, and tha,t awful justice 170 
Which looketh through a veil of sufferance 
Upon the frailty of the multitude, 
Should with the clamours of outrageous wrongs 
:Be stirred and wakened thus to punishment !- 
:But your deserved death he doth forgive; 
Who gives you life, pray all he long may live. 
All. God save the king ! God save the king ! 
My good Lord Chancellor, and the earl of Surrey ; 
[Exqunt. 

SCENE II.--Chelsea. A Room bt MorsE's Hoarse. 

A table being cocered with a green carpet, a state cusbio on 
it, ad the Purse and Mace lybg thereon; eter Srr 
ThomAs Mor. 
More. It is in heaven that I am thus and thus ; 
And that which we profanely term our fortunes, 
Is the provision of the power above, 
Fitted and shaped just to that strength of nature, 
Which we are born withal. Good God, good God, 
That I from such an humble bench of birth, 
Should step as 't were up to my country's head, 
And give the law out there ! Ay, in my father's life, 
To take prerogative and tithe of knees 
From elder kinsmen, and him bind by my place 10 
To give the smooth and dexter way to me, 
That owe it him by nature. Sure, these things, 
lot physicked by respect, might turn our blood 
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To much corruption : but, More, the more thou ast, 
Either of honour, office, wealth and calling, 
Which might excite thee to embrace and hug them, 
The more do thou in serpents' natures think them ; 
Fear their gay skins with thought of their, sharp state; 
And let this be thy maxim : to be great 
Is when the thread of heyday is once spun, 20 
A bottom great wound up, greatly undono. 
Come on, sir, are you ready ? 
[Enter A' attired like SI ToAs Mo. 
Rand. Yes, my lord, I stand but on a few points; I 
shall have done presently. Before God, I have practiced 
your lordship's shift so well, that I think I shah grow 
proud, my h,rd. 
More. 'Tis fit thou shouldst wax proud, or else thou'lt 
ne'er 
Be near allied to greatness. Observe me, sirrah. 
The learned clerk Erasmus is arrived 
Within our English court; last night I hear 30 
He feasted witl our honoured English poet, 
The earl of Surrey; ad I learned to-day 
The famous clerk of otterdam will visit 
Sir Thomas ore. Therefore, sir, take my seat ; 
You are Lord Chancellor : dress your behaviour 
According to my carriage ; but beware 
You talk not over, inch, for 't will betray thee : 
Who prates not much seems wise ; his wit few scan ; 
hile the tongue blabs tales of the impeect man. 
 see if great Erasmus can distinguish 
erit and outward ceremony. 
Rand. 

40 
If I do not deserve a share for playing of your 
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lordship well, let me be yeoman usher to your sumpter, 
and be banished from wearing of a goM chain for ever. 
More. Well, sir, I'll hide our motiou : act my part 
With a firm boldness, and thou win'st my heart. 
Eiter the Sgirr with F'I'F.n a r.ai, and O.tcers. 
How now ! What's the matter . 
Faidk. Tug me not, I'm no bear. 'Sblood, if all the 
dogs in :Paris Garden hung at my tail, I'd shake 'era off 
with this, that I appear before no king christened but 
my good I,rd Ctancellor. 51 
Sher. We'll christen you, sirrah.Bring him forward. 
More. How now! What tumults make you? 
'anlk. The azure heavens protect my noble Lord 
Chancellor. 
More. What fellow's this? 
Sler. A ruffian, my lord, that hath set half the city 
in an uproar. 
Faulk. My lord-- 59 
Ser. There was a fray in :Paternoster row, and be- 
cause they would not be parted, the street was choked 
up with carts. 
_Faulk. :My ,,hle lord, Fannier Alley's throat was open. 
More. Sirrul, hold your peace. 
_Faulk. I'll prove the street was not choked, but is as 
well as ever it was since it was a street. 
Sler. This fello- was a principal broacher of the 
broil 
'mdk. 'Sblod, I broached none; it was broached 
and half run out, before I had a lick at it. 70 
S]er. And would be brought before no justice but 
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your honour. 
_Favlk. I am haled, my noble lord. 
More. No ear to choose for every trivial noise 
But mine, and in so full a time ? Away [ 
You wrong me, Master Sheriff : dispose of him 
At your own pleasure : send the knave to Newgate. 
Faulk. To Newgate[ '8 blood, Sir Thomas More, I 
appeal, I appeal from Newgate to any of the two wor- 
shipful Counters. 80 
More. Fellow, whose man are you, that are thus lusty. 
Faulk. My name's Jack Faulkner; I serve, next 
under God and my prince, Master Morris, secretary to 
my lord of Winchester. 
Move. A fellow of your hair is very fit 
To be a secretary's follower ! 
Faulk. I hope o, my lord. The fray was between the 
Bishops' men of Ely and Winchester; and I could not 
in honour but part them. I thought it stood not with 
my reputation and degree to come to my questions and 
answers before a city justice: I knew I should to tho 
pot. 92 
More. Thou hast been there, it seems, too late already. 
Faulk. I know your honour is wise and so forth; and 
I desire to be only catechised or examined by you, my 
noble Lord Chancellor. 
More. Sirrah, sirrah, you are a busy, dangerous ruffian. 
Faulk. ],uan ! 
Move. Hoxv long have you worn this hair ? 
FauIk. 1 have worn this hair ever since I wasborn. 100 
More. You luow that's not my question ; but how long 
Hath this ha ilcecc hung dangling on thy head . 
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Of a most worthy, Iearnd gentleman : 
This little isle holds not a truer friend 
Unto the arts ; nor doth his greatness add 
A feigned flourish to his worthy parts; 
He's great in study ; that's the statist's grace, 
That gains more reverence than the outward place. 
Eras. :Report, my lord, hath crossed the narrow seas, 
And to the several parts of Christendom 
Hath borne the fame of your Lord Chancellor. 140 
I long to see him, whom with loving thoughts 
I in my study oft have visited,- 
Is that Sir Thomas More . 
Sur. It is, Erasmus. 
:Now shall you view the honourablest scholar, 
The most religious politician, 
The worthiest councillor that tends our state. 
That study is tile general watch of England; 
In it the prince's safety, and the peace 
That shines upon our commonwealth, arc forged 150 
By loyal industry. 
Eras. I doubt him not 
To be as near lhe Iife of excellence 
As you proclaim him, when his meanest servants 
Are of some weight. You saw, my lord, his porter 
Give entertainment to us at the gate 
In Latin good phrase ; what's the master then, 
When such good parts shine in his meanest men ? 
Sur. Bis lordship hath some weighty business ; 
:For, see, as yet he takes no notice of us. 
Eras. I think 'twere best I did my duty to him, 
In a short Latin speech.-- 

160 
[Addressig 
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Eras. Your honour's merry humour is best physic 
Unto your able body ; for we learn 
Where melancholy chokes the passages 
Of blood and breath, the erected spirit still 
Lengthens our days with sportful exercise; 
Study should be the saddest time of life, 
The rest a sport exempt from thought of strife. 
More. Erasmus preacheth gospel against physic, 
My noble poet. 
Sur. Oh, my noble lord, you tax me, 
in that word, poet, of much idleness : 
It is a study that makes poor our fate ; 
:Poets were ever thought unfit for state. 
More. Oh, give not up fair poesy, sweet lord, 
To such contempt ! That I may speak my heart, 
It is the sweetest heraldry of art, 
That sets a difference 'tween the tough, sharp holly 
And tender bay tree. 
Sur. Yet, my lord, 
It is become the very logic number 
To all mechanic sciences 
More. Why, I'll show the reason : 
This is no age for poets ; they should sing 
To the loud cannon heroica facta ; 
Qui faciunt reges heroica carmina laudant : 
And as great subjects of their pen decay, 
:Even so unphysicked they do melt away. 
EMer I,STE MOXlS. 
Come, will your lordship in My dear Erasmus-- 
I'll hear you, Master Morris, presently-- 

200 

210 
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My lord, I make you master of my house : 
We'll banquet here with fresh and staid delights, 
The muse's music here shall cheer our sprites ; 220 
The cates must be but mean where scholars sit, 
:For they're made all with courses of neat wit. 
[Exeunt SuIr.EY, Ea.sMus, ad Allendats. 
How now, Master Morris ? 
Morris. I am a suitor to your lordship in behalf of a 
secant of mine. 
More. The fellow with long hair  Good Master Morris, 
Come to me three years hence, and then I'll hear you. 
Morris. I understand your honour: but the foolish 
knave has submitted himself to the mercy of a barber, 
and is without, ready to make a new vow before your 
lordship, hereafter to leave cavil. 231 
More. *ay, then, let's talk with him ; pray call him in. 
Re-eter FAULKE a'd Qcers. 
ulk. Bless your honour ] A new man, my lord. 
[ore. Why, sure, this is not he. 
Faulk. And your lordship will, the barber shall give 
you a sample of my head : I am he, in faith, my lord ; 
I am ise. 
More. Why, now thy face is like an honest man's : 
Thou hast played well at this new cut, and won 229 
Faulk. o, my lord ; lost all that ever God sent me 
More. God seut thee into the world as thou art now, 
With a short hair.tIow (iuickly are three years 
Run out in ewgate ] 
Faulk. I thilk so, my lord ; fr there was but a hair's 
length between my going thither and so long time. 
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Fa,dk. Because I'm an ass. Do you set your shavers 
upon me, and then cast me off ? Must I condole ? Have 
the Fates played the fools ? Am I their cut ? Now the 
poor sconce is taken, must ;lack march with bag and 
baggage ? [ WeeLps. 
Morris. You coxcomb ! 272 
_Pmdk. Nay, you ha' poached me ; you ha' given me 
a hair ; its here, here. 
Morris. Away, you kind ass ! Come, sir, dry your eyes: 
Keep your old place, and mend these fooleries. 
_Padk. I care not to be turned off, an 't were a ladder, 
so it be in my humour, or the Fates beckon to me. Nay, 
pray, sir, if the Destinies spin me a fine thread, Fau]kner 
flies another pitch ; and to avoid the headache hereafter, 
before I'll be a hairmonger, I'll be a whoremonger. 
[Exeunt. 

SCEIE III.--Chele. Ante-chaner in MolE's Honse. 

Eater SIR TnoatAs MoirE, attended ; to him a Messenger. 
Mess. My honourable lord, the Mayor of London, 
Accompanied with his lady and her train, 
Are coming hither, and are hard at hand, 
To feast with you ; a sergeant's come before, 
To tell your lordship of their near approach. 
More. "Why, this is cheerful news : friends go and come. 
:Reverend Erasmus, whose delicious words 
Express the very soul and life of wit, 
Nexly took sad leave of me, and with tears 
Troubled the silver channel of the Thames, 10 
"Which, glad of such a burden, proudly swelled 
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Ro. 'T will do well, my lord, 
Aud be right pleasing pastime to your guests. 
More. I prythee, tell me, what plays have ye 
Plait. Divers, my lord :--'The Cradle of Security,' 
' Hit Nail o'th' Head', 'Impatient Poverty', 40 
' The Play of Four P's', 'Dives and Lazarus', 
' Lusty Juventus' and' The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom'. 
More. ' The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom' ! that my 
lads, 
I'll none but that ; the theme is very good, 
And may maintain a liberal argument : 
To marry wit to wisdom, asks some cunning : 
Many have wit, that may come short of wisdom. 
We'll see how master poet plays his part, 
And whether wit or wisdom grace his art. 
Go, make him drink, and all his fellows too. 50 
ttow many are ye ? 
Phy. Four men and a boy, sir. 
_M,rc. ]ut one boy ? Then I see 
There's bt few women in the play. 
Play. Three. my lord ; Dame Science, Lady Vanity, 
And Wisdom, she herself. 
More. And -he boy play them all ? :By 'r lady, he's 
loaden  
Well, my good fellow, get ye straight together, 
And make ye ready with what haste ye may. 
:Provide their supper 'gainst the play be done, 
:Else shall we etay our guests here over long. 60 
Make haste, I pray ye. 
Play. We will, uy lord. [Exeu,t 
][or,'. Where arc the waits ? Go, bid them play, 
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Shielding a many subjects' lives from death. 
Oh, how our city is by you renowned, 
And with your virtues our endeavours crowned ! 
1]lore. o more, my good Lord Mayor ; but thanks to all, 
That on so short a summons you could come 
To visit him that holds your kindness dear.- 
Madam, you are not merry with my Lad}" Mayoress 90 
And these fair ladies ; pray ye seat them all :- 
And here, my lord, let me appoint your place ;- 
The rest to seat themselves ;--nay, I'll weary ye ; 
You vill not long" in haste to visit me. 
Lady. Good madam, sit ; in sooth, you shah sit here. 
La. May. Good madam, pardon me ; it may not be. 
Lady. In troth, I'll have it so ; I'll sit here by 
Good ladies, sit.--More stools here, ho ! 
La. May. It is your favour, madam, makes me thus 
Presume above my merit. 
Lady. When we come to you, 100 
Then shall you rule us as we rule you here. 
Now must I tell ye, madam, we have a play, 
To welcome ye, withal ; how good soe'er 
That know not I ; my hrd will have it so. 
More. Wife, hope the best; I am sure they'll do their 
best : 
They that wouht better, comes not at their feast. 
My good lord Cardimd's players, I thank them for it, 
Play us a play, to lngthen out your welcome ; 
They say it is ' The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom', 
A theme of some import, howe'er it prove; l lO 
But if art fail, we'll inch it out with love.-- 
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Wit. Art tho. Good Cou:sel, and wilt tell me so ? 
Wouldst then hare Wit./i'om. Lady Wfidom to go ? 
Thou art some decei,er, I tell thee verily, 
Iu sayhg that this is Lady Vanity. 
More. Wit, judge 'not thigs by the outward sho ; 
The eye qft mistakes, right well you do knoc : 
Good Couscl assres thee upo Ms honesly, 
That this is ot Wisdom, but Lady nity. 
Euter Lvs, :ith the beard. 
bcli. Oh, my lord, he is come ; now we shall go or- 
ward. 261 
More. Art thou come  Vell, ellow, I huvo help to 
save thine honesty a little. Now i thou canst give Wit 
any better counsel than I have done, spare not: there I 
leave him to thy mercy.-- 
ut by this time, I am sure, our banquet's ready. 
y lord and ladies, we will tuste that first, 
And then they shall begin the pluy again, 
Which through the ellow's absence, and by me, 
Instead o helping hath been hindered. 270 
Prepare against we come.Lights, there, I say 
Thus ools oft times do help to mar the play. 
[Exeuut. Mauet Ps, and enter one of them 
who pl,ys the 
Wit. Fie, eHow Luggins, you sere us hundsomely; 
do ye not, think ye  
Lug. Why, Oaglo was not within, and his wie woMd 
not let me have the beard; and, by my troth, I ran so 
tast that I sweat again. 279 
l,tcli. Do ye hear, ellows, wod not my lord muke a 
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Oh, serious square ! 
Upon this little board is daily scanned, 
The health and preservation of the land; 
We the physicians that effect this good, 
Now by choice diet, anon by letting blood; 
Our toil and careful watching brings the king 
In league with slumbers to which leace doth sing.-- 20 
Avoid the room, there !--What business, lords, to-day ? 
Shre'. This, my good lord; 
About the entertainment of the emperor, 
,Gainst the perfidious French, into our pay. 
S-r. My lords, as 'tis the custom in this place 
The youngest should speak first, so, if I chance 
In this case t( speak youngly, pardon me. 
I will agree, France now hath her full strength, 
As having new recovered the pale blood 
Which war sluiced forth ; and I consent to this,-- 30 
That the conjunction of our English forces 
Vith arms of Germany may sooner bring 
This prize of conquest in. But then, my lords, 
It's in the moral, hunting 'twixt the lion 
And other beasts, force joined [together] 
Frighted the weaker sharers from their parts ; 
So, if the empire's sovereign chanced to put 
]is plea of partnership into war's court, 
Swords should decide the difference, and our blood 
:In private tears lament his entertainment. 40 
S]re,'. To doubt the worst is still the wise man's shield, 
That arms him safely; but the world knows this, 
The emperor is a man of ro.yal faith; 
:His love unto our sovereign brings him down 
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From his imperial seat, to march in pay 
Under our English flag, and wear the cross, 
Like some high order, on his manly breast ; 
Thus serving, he's not master of himself, 
But like a colonel commanding other, 
Is by the general overawed himself. 50 
Roch. Yet, my good lord-- 
Slre. , Let me conclude my speech. 
As subjects share no portion in the conquest 
Of their true sovereign, other than the merit 
That from the sovereign guerdons the true subject, 
So the good emperor, in a friendly league 
Of amity with England, will not soil 
His honour with the theft of English spoil. 
More. There is no question but this entertainment 
Vill be most honourable, most commodious. 
I have oft heard good captains wish to have 60 
:Rich soldiers to attend them, such as would fight 
Both for their lives and livings; such a one 
Is the good emperor: I would to God, 
We had teu thousand of such able men ! 
Ah, then there would appear no court, no city, 
But where the wars were, they would pay themselves. 
Then, to prevent in French wars England's loss, 
Let German flags wave with our English cross. 
P. lk[y lords, his majesty hath sent by nae, 
hese articles enclosed, first to be viewed, 70 
And then to be subscribed to : I fender them 
In that due reverence which befits this place. 
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More. Subscribe these articles ! Stay, let us pause; 
Our conscience first shall parley with our laws. 
My lord of lochester, view you the paper. 
Roch. Subscribe to these ! now, good Sir Thomas Palmer 
Beseech the king that he will pardon me: 
My heart will check my hand whilst I do write ; 
Subscribing so, I were an hypocrite. 
_Pal. Do you refuse it, then, my lord  
Roch. I do, Sir Thomas. 80 
_Pal. Then here :[ summon you forthwith t' appear 
Before his majesty, to answer there 
This capital contempt. 
Roch. I rise and part, 
In lieu of this to tender him my heart. [He riseth. 
_Pal. Wilt please your honour to subscribe, my lord ? 
_More. ir, tell his highness, I entreat 
Some time for to bethink me of this task : 
In the meanwhile I do resign mine office 
Into my sovereigu's hands. 
.Pal. Then, my lord, 
Hear the prepared order from the king: 90 
On your refusal, you shall straight depart 
Unto your house at Chelsea, till you know 
Our sovereign' further pleasure. 
More. Most willingly I go. 
My lords, if you will visit me at Chelsea, 
Ve'll go a-fishing, and with a cunning net, 
Not like weak film, we'll catch none but the great. 
Farewell, my noble lords. Vhy, this is right; 
Good morrow to the sun, to state good night ! [Exit. 
Pal. Will you subscribe, my lords ? 
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,b'm'. Instantly, good Sir Thomas, 
We'll bring the writing unto our sovereign. [They write. 
Pal. My h,rd of Rochester, you must with me, 101 
To answer this contempt. 
Roch. This is the worst, 
Who's free'd from life, is from all care exempt. 
[Exeult :Rocm ald 
Sur. low let us [hasten] to our sovereign.-- 
'Tis strange that my Lord Chancellor should refuse 
The duty that the law of God bequeaths 
Unto the king. 
Shrew. Come, let us in : no doubt 
His mind will alter, and the bishop's too ; 109 
Error in learned heads hath much to do. [Exempt. 

SCENE III.Chelsea. The Street before MoIE's House. 
EMer the L." MoE, her two Daughters, and 
RoEa, as walki,g. 
Ro. Madam, what ails ye, for to look so sad ? 
Lady. Troth, son, I know not what; i am not sick 
And yet I am not well. I would be merry, 
But somewhat lies so heavy on my heart, 
I cannot choose but sigh. You are a scholar; 
I pray ye, tell me, may one credit dreams ? 
Ro. Why ak ye that, dear madam 2 
Ladll. Because to-night I had the strangest dream 
That e'er my sleep was troubled with. Methought 't was 
night, 
And that the king and queen went on the Thames 10 
In barges to hear music : my lord and I 
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Re. Our dreams all meet in one conclusion, 
Fatal, I fear. 
Lady. What's that you talk ? I pray 
Ye, let me know it. 
Re. We. Nothing, good mother. 
Lady. This is your fashion still; I must know nothing. 
Call master Catesbie ; he shall straight to Curt, 
And see how my lord does : I shall not rest, 
Until my heart leave panting on his breast. 
Eter SIR TIIo:IA8 IoRE, erril, ,S'er.rat attemlhg. 
I)a,yh. See where my father comes, joyfuland merry. 
More. As seamen, having passed a troubled storm,. 50 
Dance on the pleasant shore, so I--Oh, [ could speak 
Now like a poet ! Now, afore God, I am psssing light I-- 
Wife, give me kind welcome ; thou wast wont to blame 
My kissing when my beard was in the stubble ; 
But I have beeu trimmed of late ; I have had 
A smooth court shaving, in good faith, I have.-- 
[Daghters kneel. 
God bless ye ! Son Roper, give me your hand. 
Re. Your lmnour's welcome home. 
More. l=iommr ! Ha, ha !--And how dost, wife ? 
Re. [Aside.] tie bears himself most strangely. 60 
Lady. Will your lordship in ? 
More. Lordship ! No, wife, that's gone; 
The ground was slight that we did lean upon. 
Lady. Lord, that your honour ne'er will leave these 
jests! 
In faith, it ill becomes ye. 
More. Oh, good wife, 
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ttonour and jests are both together fled ; 
The merriest councillor of :England's dead. 
Lady. Who's that, my lord ? 
More. Still lord ! The Lord ChanceLlor, wife. 
Lady. That's you. 
More. Certain ; but I have changed my life. 
Am l not leaner than I was before ? 
The fat is gone ; my title's only More. 70 
Contented with one style, I'll live at rest, 
They that have many names are not still best. 
I have resigned mine office ; count'st me not wise . 
Lady. Oh, God! 
More. Come, breed not female children in your eyes : 
The king will have it so. 
Lady. What's the offence ? 
More. Tush, let that pass ; we '11 talk of that anon. 
The king ,,ceres a physician to my fate ; 
ttis princely mind would train me back to state. 
Re. Than be his patient, my most honoured father. 80 
More. Oh, son :Roper, 
Ubi tuttis est edicha, saari Tiget .t 
No, wife, be merry ;--and be merry all :- 
You smiled at riing, weep not at my fall. 
Let's in, and hear joy like to private friends, 
Since days of pleasure have repentant ends: 
The light of greatness is with triumph born ; 
It sets at midday oft with public scorn. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV.--London. A Room in tle Tower. 

E',ler the 
Lieatenaut of the Tower, aud Warders wih weapons. 
Roc]. Your kind persuasions, honourable lords, 
I can but thank ye for ; but in this breast 
There lives a soul that aims at higher thing 
Than temporary pleasing earthly kings. 
God bless his highness even with all my heart !-- 
Ve shall meet one day, though that now we part. 
Sur. We not misdoubt, your wisdom can discern 
What best befits it; yet in love and zeal 
We could entreat, it might be otherwise. 
Shrew. No doubt, your fatherhood will by yourself 
Consider better of the present case, 11 
And grow as great in favour as before. 
Roch. For that, as pleaseth God. In my restraint 
From worldly causes, I shall better see 
Into myself, than at proud liberty ; 
The Tower and I will privately confer 
Of things, wherein at freedom [ may err : 
But I am troublesome unto your ho,ours, 
And hold ye longer than becomes my duty.-- 
laster l,ieutenant, I am now your charge ; 20 
And though you keep my body, yet nay love 
Waits on my king and you, while Fisher lives. 
Sur. Farewell, my h)rd of :Rochester ; we'll pray 
For your release, and labour 't as we may. 
Shrew. Thereof assure yourself ; so do we leave ye, 
And to your happy private thoughts bequeath ye. 
[Exeunt Lords. 

B[S]tOp Of ROCHESTER, SURREY, StIREWSBITRY, 
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Roch. Now, master Lieutenant, on; a God's name go! 
And with as glad a mind go I with you, 28 
As ever truant bade the school adieu. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V.--Chelsea. An Apartmezt in MolE's House. 
Enter SR ToIAs MORE, his LADY, Daughters, MASTER 
:ROP, Gentlemen and Servants, as in his House at Chelsea. 
1]lore. Good morrow, good son :Roper.--Sit, good 
madam, [Low stools. 
Upon an humble seat, the time so craves; 
:Rest your good heart on earth, the roof of graves : 
You see the floor of greatness is uneven; 
The cricket and high throne alike near heaven.-- 
1Now, daughters, you that like to branches spread 
And give best shadow to a private house, 
Be comforted, my girls ; your hopes stand fair: 
Virtue breeds gentry, she makes the best heir. 
Both Daugh. Good morrow to your honour. 
Mo'e. ay, good night, rather; 10 
Your honour's crestfall'n with your happy father. 
Ro. Oh, what formality, what square observance, 
Lives in a little room ! IIere public care 
Gags not the eyes of slumber ; here fierce riot 
:Ruffles not proudly in a coat of trust, 
Whilst, like a pawn at chess, he keeps in rank 
Vith kings and mighty fellows ; yet, indeed, 
Those men that stand on tiptoe smile to see 
[[im pawn his fortunes. 
More. True, son, [you say well] ; 20 
Nor does the wanton tongue here screw itself 
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Into the ear, that like a vice drinks up 
The iron instrument. 
Lady. We are here at peace. 
More. Then peace, good wife. 
Lady. For keeping still in compass (a strange point 
In time's new navigation) we have sailed 
Beyond our course. 
_3lore. Have done ! 
Lady. We are exiled the Court. 
More. Still thou harp'st on that: 
"Tis sin for to deserve that banishment; 
Bnt he that ne'er knew court, courts sweet content. 30 
Lady. Oh, but, dear husband 
More. I will not hear thee, wife ; 
The winding labyrinth of thy strange discourse 
Will ne'er have end. Sit still ; and, my good wife, 
Entreat thy tongue be still, or, credit me, 
Thou shalt not understand a word we speak ; 
We'll talk in Latin. 
Htmid,t vallis taros Tatitur fulminis ictus ; 
]iore rest enioys the subject meanly bred, 
Than he that bears the kingdom in his head. 
Great men are still musicians, else the world lies; 40 
They learn low strains after the notes that rise. 
Ro. Good sir, be still yourself, and but remember 
:Ifow in this general court of short lived pleasure, 
The world, creation is the ample food 
That is digested in the maw of time : 
]f nmn himself be subject to such ruin, 
tlow shall his garment, then, or the loose points 
That tie respect unto his awful place, 
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More. What shouldt thou fear. fond woman ? 
,ust,, si j'racbs illabtr orbis, ilaidun feriet ruiwe. 
Here let me live estranged from great men's looks ; 
They are like golden flies on leaden hooks. 110 
E.er t]e Es, Dow-s with Ms ace, ad Attendants. 
Shre,c. Good morrow, good Sir Thomas. 
[ Kbd salutations. 
Sur. Good day, good madam. 
More. Welcome, my good lords. 
What ails your lordships look so melancholy  
Oh, I know ; you live in Court, and the Court die 
Is only friend to physic. 
Sur. Oh, Sir Thomas, 
Ottr words are now the king's, and our sad looks 
The interest of your love  e are sent to.you 
From our mild overeigu, once more to demand 
If you '11 subscribe unto those articles 
o sent ye th' other day ;--be well advised, 120 
For, on mine honour, lord, grave Doctor Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, at the self same instant 
Attached with you. is sent unto the Tover 
For the like obstinacy ; his majesty 
Hath only sent Sou prisoner to your house; 
But if you now reftse for to subscribe, 
A stricter course will follow. 
Lady. Oh, dear husband  [Keeli.g and weeTing. 
Bot] Dag].. Dear father  
More. See, my lords, 
This partner and these subjects to my flesh 
Frovc rebels to my conscience ! But. my good lords, 130 
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If I refuse, must I unto the Tower ? 
Slo'ew. You must, my lord ; here is an officer 
/eady for to arrest you of high treason. 
Lady  Daugh. Oh, God ! Oh, God! 
Re. Be patient, good madam. 
More. Ay, Downes, is't thou . I once did save thy life, 
When else by cruel riotous assault 
Thou hadst been torn to pieces : thou art reserved 
To be my sunmer to yon spiritual court. 
Give me thy hand ; good fellow, smooth thy face ; 
The diet that thou drink'st is spiced with mace, 140 
And I could ne'er abide it; 't will not disgest, 
'T will lie too heavy, man, on my weak breast. 
Shrew. ]3e brief, my lord, for we are limited 
Unto an hour. 
Mo-e. Unto an hour! 'Tis well: 
The bell (earth's thunder) soon shall toll my knell. 
Lady. Dear loving husband, if you respect not me, 
Yet think upon your daughters. [Kneeling. 
More. Wife, tand up :--I have bethought me, 
And I'll now satisfy the king's good pleasure. 
[Pondering to hirnsel.f. 
Both Dagh. Oh, happy alteration ! 
,_'hrc'. Come, then, subscribe, my lord. 150 
Sur. [ am right glad of this your fair conversion. 
Mo'e. Oh, pardon me ! 
I will subscribe to go unto the Tower 
With all submissive willingness, and thereto add 
My bones to strengthen the foundation 
Of Julius Cesar's palace. Now, my lord, 
1'11 eatisfy the king, even vith nay blood ; 
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I oft have entered into thee this way, 
Yet I thank God ne'er with a clearer conscience 
Than at this hour. 
This is my comfort yet, how hard so e'er 
My lodging prove, the cry of the poor suitor, 
Fatherless orphan, or distressed widow, 
Shall not disturb me in my quiet sleep.- 
On, then, a God's name, to our close abode ! 
God is as strong here as he is abroad. 

68 
[Exeut. 

SCENE II.--The Sercat's Hall in Mone's House. 

E.dcr I3utler, Brewer, Porter, and Ho'selee_per. several ways. 
But. Robin brewer, how now, man ? What cheer, 
what cheer ? 
Robi, Faith, Ned butler, sick of thy disease; and 
these our other fellows here, :Rare horsekeeper, and Giles 
porter, sad, sad ! They say my lord goes to his trial to- 
day. 
Horsck. To it, nmn ! Why, he is now at it, God send 
him well to speed. 
Per. Amen! :Even as I wish to mine own soul, so 
speed it with my honourable lord and master Sir Thomas 
More. 11 
But. I cannot tell, I have nothing to do with matters 
above my capacity; but as God judge me, i I might 
speak my mind, I think there lives not a more harmless 
gentleman in the universal world. 
Brew. Nor a wiser, nor a merrier, nor an honester; 
go to, I'll put that in upon mine own knowledge. 
Per. Nay, and ye bate him his due of his housekeeping, 
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hang ye all! ye have many Lord Chancellors comes in 
debt at the year's end, and for very housekeeping. 20 
Horsek. Well, he was too good a lord for us, and 
therefore, I fear God himself will take him : but I'll be 
hanged, if ever I have such another service. 
Brew. Soft, man, we are not discharged yet; my lord 
may come home again, and all will be well. 
But. I much mistrust it ; when they go to raining once, 
there's ever foul weather for a great while after. But 
soft; here comes Master Gough and [aster Catesbie : 
now we shall hear more. 29 

Eter GouGE aud CATEs]I with a paper. 
Itorsek. Before God, they are very sad; I doubt my 
lord is condemned. 
Pot. God bless his soul ! and a fig then for all worldly 
condemnation. 
Gogh. Well said, Giles porter, I commend thee for it ; 
'T was spoken like a well affected servant 
Of him that was a kind lord to us all. 
Care. Which now no more he shall be ; for, dear fellows, 
Now we are masterless, though he may live 
So long as please the king : but law hath made him 
A dead man to the world, and given the axe his head, 40 
But his sweet s,ml to live among the saints. 
Gough. Let us entreat ye to go call together 
The rest of your sad fellows (by the roll 
' are just seven score), and tell them what ye hear 
A virtuous honourable lord hath done, 
Even for the meanest follower that he had. 
This writing found my lady in his study, 

.f 
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This instant morning, wherein is set down 
Each servant's name, according to his place 
And office in the house : on every man 50 
He frankly hath bestows twenty nobles, 
The best and worst together, all alike, 
Which Master Catesbie here forth will pay ye. 
Catc. Take it as it is meant, a kind remembrance 
Of a far kinder lord, with whose sad fall 
He gives up house and farewell to us all: 
Thus the fair spreading oak falls not alone, 
But all the neighbour plants and under-trees 
Are crushed down with his weight. :No more of this :- 
Come and receive your due, and after go 60 
Fellow-like heuce, co-partuers of one woe. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III.--London. A Chamber in the Tower. 

Eller I To.rxs MORE, t]e Lieute.ant, and a Servant 
attendSg, as iu his Chamber in the Tover. 
More. Master I,ieutenant, is the warrant come ? 
If it be so, a God's name, let us know it. 
Lieu. My lord, it is. 
More. 'Tis welcome, sir, to me 
With all my heart ; his blessed will be done ! 
Lieu. Your wisdom, sir, hath been so well approved, 
And your fair patience in imprisonment 
YIath ever shown such constancy of mind 
And Christian resolution in all troubles, 
As warrant us you are not unprepared. 
More. 1o, Master Lieutenant, 10 
:[ thank my God, I have peace of conscience, 
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Lieu. Perhaps, my lord, two thousand pound a year. 
More. Master Lieutenant, I protest to you, 
I never had the means in all hay life 
To purchase one poor hundred pound a year: 
I think I am the poorest Chancellor 
That ever was in England, though I could wish, 
For credit of tim place, that my estate were better. 
Lieut. It's ver b" strange. 
More. It will be found as true. 
I think, sir, that with most part of my coin 
I have purchased as strange commodities 50 
As ever you heard tell of in your life. 
Lieu. Commodities, nay lord ! 
Might I. without offence, enquire of them 
.][ore. Crutches, Master Lieutenant, and bare cloaks; 
:For halting soldiers, and poor needy scholars 
Have had my gettings in the Chancery: 
To think but -hat a cheat the crown shall have 
By my attainder ! I prythee, if thou be'st a gentleman, 
Get but a copy (,f my inventory. 
That part of poet that was given me, 60 
Made me a very unthrift ; 
:For this is the disease attends us all, 
1)oets were never thrifty, never shall. 
E'der L.I)" MoE, ourning, Daughters, lk[ns:rl 
Lie. Oh, noble More !- 
My lord, your wife, your son-in-law, and daughters. 
More. Son loper, welcome ;--welcome, wife and girls. 
Why do you weep ? Because I live at ease 
Did you not see, when I was Chancellor, 



More. But I must leave ye for a little while : 
Within an hour 02" two you may look for me, 
But there will be so many come to see me, 
That I shall be so proud, I will not speak; 
And, sure my memor3  is grown so ill, 
I fear I shall forget my head behind me. 
Lieu. God nd his blessed angels be about ye !-- 
ttere, Master Sheriffs, receive your prisoner. 
More. Good morrow, Master Sheriffs of London, to 
ye both ; 30 
I thank ye that ye will vouchsafe to meet me ; 
:[ see by this you have not quite forgot 
That I was in times past, as you are now, 
A sheriff of London. 
 Sider. ir, tlwn you know our duty doth require it. 
More. I know it Well, sir, else I would have been glad 
You might have saved a labour at this time. 
Ah, Master Sheriff, you and I have been 
Of old acquaitance ! 
You were a patient auditor of mine 40 
When I read the divinity lecture at St. Lawrance. 
2 S]rer. Sir Thomas More, I have heard you oft, 
As many other did, to our great comfort. 
More. :Pray God, you may so now, with all my heart! 
And, as I call to mind 
When I studied the lw in Lincoln's Inn, 
I was of counsel with ye in a cause. 
2 Sler. I was about to say so, good Sir Thomas, 
More. Oh, is this the place ? 
I promise ye, it is a goodly scaffold. 
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In sooth, I am come about a headless errand, 
For I have not much to say, now I am here. 
Well, let's ascend, a God's name. 
In troth, methinks your stair is somewhat weak ; 
I prythee, honest friend, lend me thy hand 
To help me up ; as for my coming down, 
Let me alone, I'll look to that myself. 58 
[As he is goig up he stairs, eteJ" le Earls of 
My lords of Surrey and of Shrewsbury, give me your 
hands. Yet, before we [mount], ye see though it pleaseth 
the kiag to raise me thus high, yet I am not proud, for 
the higher I mount, the better I can see my friends about 
me. I am now on a far voyage, and this strange wooden 
horse must bear me thither; yet [ perceive by your looks 
you like my bargain so ill, that there's not oae of ye 
dare venture with me. Truly, here's a most sweet 
lery; I like the air of it better than my garden at Chelsea. 
[B.5lking.] By your patience, good people, that have 
pressed thus into my bed-chamber, if you 'fi not trouble 
me, I'fi take a sound sleep here. 70 
Shrew. My lord, 'twere good you'ld publish to the world 
Your great offence unto his mQesty. 
More. My lord, I'll bequeath this legacy to the hang- 
man and do it instantly. [Gires li, his gown.] X confess his 
majesty hath ever been good to me ; and my offence to 
his highness makes me of a state pleader a stage player, 
though I am old and have a bad voiceto act this last 
scene of my tragedy. I'll send him, for my trespass, a 
reverend head, somewhat bald; for it is not requisite 
any head should stand covered to so high majesty; if 
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I shall break from you, and fly up to heaven. 
Let's seek the means for this. 
Hag. My lord, [ pray ye, put off your doublet. 
More. Speak not so coldly to me ; I am hoarse already ; 
I would be loth, good fellow, to take more.- 
Point me the block, I ne'er was here before. 
Hag. To the east side, my lord. 
More. Then to the east: 
Ve go to sigh ; that o'er, to sleep in rest. 
Here More forsakes all mirth ; good reason why, 120 
The fool of flesh must with her frail life die. 
No eye salute my trunk with a sad tear; 
Our birth to heaven should be thus--void of fear. 
[Exit witlt Hagtan. 
Sur. A very learned worthy gentleman 
Seals error with his blood.--Come, we '11 to Court. 
Let's sadly hence to perfect unknown fates, 
Vhilst he tends progress to the state of states. 
[Exeuut. 
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A, he, i. 3, 42 ; iv. 1, 297, and elsewhere. 
A--ha', have, iii. 2, 252. 
Adventer, adventure ; i. 2, 96. 
Angels, gold coins worth about ten shillings each at their highest 
value. The old dramatists were very fond of punning on this 
word ; iv. 1,297. 
Argo, a corruption of eiqo ; ii. 4, 7. 
Avoid, the room, i. e. clear the room ; iv. 2, 21 ; v. 1, 39. 
Avoided, removed, cleared away ;. v. 1, 3. 
Beshrev, curse, a mild form of imprecation ; i. 3, 81. 
Bobbed, chea[ed, tricled, taunted, scoffed ; ii. 2, 10. Cf Othello, 
v. 1, ('lty 5":qMcep, ii. 1, and -am Alley, iv. last scene. 
Bottom, a ball of thread ; iii. 2, 21. So in Taming of a Srew, iv. 
o,-- A bottom of brown thread'. 
Brewis, broth, soup ; i. 1, 24. Cf. Jltcedors, ii. 2,--' Get me a 
good piece of beef ad brewis'. 
Cast, condemned ; i. 2, 1SS. 
Cares, dainties ; iii. 2, "21. 
Catours (usually eaters), cate'ers ; i. 3, 48. 
Charred, this clmr beig,*--'.e, this work being doue; iii. 1, 116. 
Probably our mdern char-woman is derived from this word. 
The expression occurs in the .iarrl(!/e of -t and 'cence,-- 
' This char beiug ch(r'd'; l'dcard/. ' Why, so, this char being 
car'd'; Tco oble I(['men, iii. 2,--' Alis carred when he is 
gone', and Ray's _Pro,erb',--" That car is c]ar'd (as the good 
wife said wheu ,he had hanged her husband). A car in the 
northern dialec is any particular business, affair, or charge, 
that I commit to or entrust to another to do.' The expression 
is also used by Middleton and Shakespeare. 
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('lip, to embrace ; iii. 1, 162. 
C.loseley, secretly, privately ; i. 1, 131. 
('onclusions, experiments; i. 2, 44. 
Conycatcher, a cheat, a sharper ; ii. 4, 187. 
Crake, to brag or boast i. 2, 28. See Greene's Alphonsus, i. 1. 
Cricket, a low stool ; iv. 5, 5. 
Curious, over-punctilious, affected ; iv. 1, 30t. 
Cut, a term applied to a common labouriug horse, who has had 
its tail cut; a drudge; applied to a man as a term of re- 
proach ; iii. 2, 269 
Deny, to reject, to refuse ; ii. 4, 226. So in Two A.qry lt7omen 
ofAbSz.qto, ii. 1,--' lie were as good be hanged, as once deny 
her ;" also irequently used by Shakespeare in the same sense. 
Disgest, i.e. digest ; iv. 5, 141. So in Two An.qry lIomen .c. ii. 3, 
--' Jests bitter to dls.qest.' The word occurs in this form in 
James 1V. ii. 1, and in the quarto of the Battle of Alcazar, 
ii. 3 ; altered hy Dyce to d(qe.t. 
Distaste iusul ; v. 3. 
Entreated, treated ; ii. 4, 169 ; iv. 1, 299. 
Extemprically, extemporally ; iv. 1, 283. 
Filme, literally a line thread, here it means a fishing-line ; iv. 2, 
96 ; 1 cannot qm)te for this use of the word. 
Fond, foolish ; i. 2, 33 ; iv. 5, 107. 
Fray, frighten ; iv. 1, 208. 
Gear, matter in hand, husiuess ; i. 1, 35. 
Ilair, a fellow of your,--iii. 2, 85 ; i.e. ' a fellow of your grain, 
texture, complexim, character, Sir Thomas quibbling on the 
word hair; see what follows.' Dyce. 
Hoe, beyoud all,--beyond all bounds, out of all cry ; iv. 1, 282. 
So in Greene's l')'iar I)'oeon,--' lie once loved the fair maid of 
Fresingfield ott of all hoe'. Also Lin.qua, iii. 3. 
l[olp, the old pat tense and participle of hel l) ; iv. 1, 262. 
Hip, to have upon the,--to have tlm complete advantage, the 
upper hand of one ; a phrase derived from wrestling ; ii. 4, 22. 
See ,ler. of l,t, i. 3,--' If I can catch him once upon the hip.' 
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Importable, intolerable, unbearable; i. 1, 103; borrowed by the 
author from tIall's (hronicle. 
.letted on, encroached upou ; i. l, 27. Cf. (ymbeline, ii. 1,-- 
" To jet upon a prince's right.' 
Lewd, wicked, base ; iii. l, 165. Cf. Battle of Alcazar, iii. 3,-- 
' As public merits in such lewd attempts 
Like, please i. l, 6. ' An "t like your majesty.' 2 Hen. I'L ii. 1. 
Liom, (properly lyam), a thong or leash ; ii. 4, 130. Blome makes 
a distinction between leash and lyam, ' the string nsed to lead 
a greyhound is called a leese, and for a hound a lyame.' See 
The White De'il, i. 2,--' Like a hound in lyam at your heels.' 
Lng, cry,--I cry sluggard, I am in no hurry ; iii. l, 43. 
Merely, absolutely, entirely ; ii. 4, 10. Cf. A Cure for Cuckold, 
i. 2,--' At this inst ant merely destitute.' 
Motion, 1)urpos% design ; iii. l, 45 
Needsly, neces.arily ; i. 3, 44. Cf. Sir ('lyomot " Sit" Clamydes, 
'Upon a vov who spouseth me must needsly take in hand.' 
Nittical, nitty, lousy ; iii. 2, 247. 
Nobles, gold coins varying in value from 6s. 8d. to 10s. ; ii. 4, 3. 
Owed, owned ; ii. 4, 145. 
Parlous, a c,)rrupti,,n of perilous ; iii. 2, 175. 
I?oints, tngged laces u.-_ed to fasten the hose or breeches to the 
doublet ; iii. 2, 23. tlere, as Dyce says, a quibble is intended. 
In iv. 5, 47, it is ued metaphorically. 
Pot, to the,--i.e, to rum, to destructio ; iii. 2, 92. Cf. JEdward I, 
p. 389, Dyce,--' For goes this wretch, this traitor, to the pot." 
Press, crowd, throng ; iii. 1, 31. ' When the press comes forth of 
Paul's,' Arden o.f Feeer'ham, ii. 3. 
Prevails, avails ; ii. 4, 202. So in 2 Tamburlaine, ii. 4,-- 
' Nothing pret, ails, for she is dead, my lord.' 
Pumpions, pumpkins ; ii. 4, 19 : an intentional distortion of the 
Clown's. 
Purchase, a cant term for booty, property acquired illegally; i. 
1, 3 ; ii. 2, 66. In v. 3, 40, it is used in the sense of acquire. 
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call table-covers were in early-times called carpets, and were of 
ornamental tapestry; the luxury of carpets on floors was then 
unknown, the floors being strewed with rushes. 
iii. 2, 1. This speech was evidently intended to come in here. 
In the MS. it is pasted over the first draught of the present 
scene, which (as far as it can now be read) runs thus:- 
"A table bei 9 covered with a green caTet, a state cushion 
on if, and the Purse emd Mace lybg lhereon, enter ir 
Thomas More, and hi nlan ](aztdall with him, atth'ed 
like him. 
]Iore. Come on, sir; are you ready ? 
Ran. Yes, my lord, I stand but upon a few points ; I 
shall have done presently. Is it your honour's pleasure 
that I should grow proud, now ? 
More. Ay, I must have thee proud, or else thou'lt ne'er 
Be near allied to greatness. Observe me, sir. 
The learned clerk Erasmus is arrived 
Withiu our English court : this day, I hear, 
lie feasteth with au English honoured poet, 
The Earl of Surrey ; and I know this night 
The famous clerk of Rotterdam will visit 
Sir Thomas More. Therefore, sir, acting part, 
There take my place, furnished with purse and mace : 
l'll see if great Erasmus can distinguish 
Merit and outward ceremony. Observe me, sirrah : 
I'll be thy glass, dress thy behaviour 
According to my carriage ; but beware 
Thou talk not overmuch, for 'twill betray thee : 
Who prates not oft seems wise ; his wit few scan ; 
Whilst the tongue blabs tales of th'imperfect man. 
.Ran. I conceive your lordship, and have learned your shift 
So well that I must needs be apprehensive, 
[The wait play within. 
l/ore. This music tells us that the earl is come 
With learned Erasmus. .'ow, my Lord Chancellor." 
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For the suppressing of these mutinies ; 
And, ]f hereafter any, that belong 
Either to my lord of Winchester or Ely, 
Do come into your city with a weapon, 
Or above two of either faction 
8hall be seen walking in the streets together, 
Or meet in tavern or in ordinary, 
They be committed presently to prison. 
r. And cause to be proclaimed about the city, 
That no man whatsoever, that belongs 
Either to my lord of Winchester or Ely, 
Do walk without the livery of his lord, 
Either in cloak or any other garment, 
That notice may be taken of the offenders. 
3ter Master 21lorris, ad ex. ,eriff ad te rest. 
Morris. God save your honour, my Lord Chancellor ! 
2tlore. Welcome, Master Morris ; what news, sir ? 
Morris. I come most humbly to entreat your honour 
In the behalf of a poor man of mine. 
More. What ! the votary that will not cut his hair, 
Until the expiration of his 'ow ? 
Morris. My lord, being sorry for his rude behaviour, 
He hath cut his hair, and doth conform himself 
    in his attire." 
The remainder is pasted over.--Dyce. 
iii. _o, 162. This, (though vile Latinity) is, I believe, what the 
author wrote. The MS. has, plus habet negotii et in lucern 
veniat.--Dyce. 
iii. 2, 191. On the margin of the MS. opposite this line is 
written et [aut] tu 3rasmus an [autJ 1)iabolus." But of all 
strangers Erasmus challenged unto himself his [More'sJ love 
most especially, which had long continued by mutual letters 
expressing great affection ; and increased so much that he took 
a journey of purpose into England to see and enjoy his personal 
acquaintance and more entire familiarity; at which time it is 
reported how that he who conducted him in his passage pro- 
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in Hazlitt's Dodsley, vol. 
iv. 1, 42. The Marri(t.qe of l't and ll'is,1om. This play which 
is afterwards acted before More by the Cardinal's players, is not 
the extant play of that name, but one made up from The Diso- 
bedient Cild, and Lusty Juentus, with a few lines interpolated 
by the author, probably from some other Interlude. Dyce says 
no such play ever existed. 
iv. 1, 75. There is a gap here in Dyce's text, which I have 
filled in conjecturally. 
iv. 1, 108. Followed in the ]IS. by a deleted line,- 
"My good Lord Mayor, and all my other friends."--Dyce. 
iv. 1, te Vice. An important character in the old Moralities, 
so named doubtless from the iciots qualities attributed to him. 
For a fuller exposition of his office and character see a long 
article in lares' Glossary under Iniquity. 
iv. 1, 119. Ogle appears to have been contemporary with the 
author ol" his play, not with Sir Thomas More. Apparently he 
was a theatrical wig maker--the Clarkson of his day. Dyce 
quotes the following items from Cunningham's leels Accotnts, 
under date 1573 : 
"John Ogle for Curling of lIeare made of Property-maker. 
Black silk for Discordes head, &c. 
"John Ogle senior for viij long white Haberdashers for 
Berdes at xxd the peece," &c. Beardes and heare &c 
Again, under Book x. An. 1584,- 
"John Ogle for thinges by him provided Necessaryes. 
and brought into the office ; viz., 
For four yeallowe heares for head attires 
for woemen," 
pp. 21, 38, 193. 
iv. 1, 48, The trumpet sounds. The trmnpet used to be sounded 
thrice before the conmencenent of a play.--Dyce. 
iv. 1, 149. The first eight lines of this Prologue are taken 
from the Prologue to The Disobedient Child. 
iv. 1,157. See note to iv. l, 42. 
iv. 1, 161, seq. These three s,anzas are taken from 
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I think, you would not kiss a young woman, 
If one would give you twenty pound in gold. 
Juventus. Yes, hy the mass, that I would; 
I could find in my heart to kiss you in your smock. 
Ab. Liv. My back is broad enough to bear away that mock ; 
For one hath told inc. many a time, 
That you have said you would use no such wanton's company 
as mine. 
Juventus. By Gog's precious wounds, that was some whore- 
son villain ; 
I will never eat meat that shall do me good, 
Till I have cut his flesh, by God's precious blood : 
Tell me, I pray you, who it was, 
And I will trim the knave, by the blessed mass. 
Ab. Liv. Tush ! as for that, do not you pass ; 
That which I told you was btt for love. 
Hypocrisy. She did nothing else but prove, 
Whether a little thing would you move 
To be angry and fret ; 
What, and if one had said so ? 
Let stmh trifling mattc.rs go, 
And be good to men's flesh for all that." 
iv. 1, 169, pight. Dyce reads pli#ht, and remarks,--' In Lusty 
Juventus, py#ht, i.e, fixed ; a better reading for the sense though 
a worse for the rhyme. 
iv. 1, 189. The Vice was tsually furnished with a dagger of 
lath. Cf. Twelft]* ,'Y[g]t, iv. 2, song,--' Like to the Vice of old 
with dagger of lath.' 
iv. 1, 241. Immediately followed in the MS. by a leaf containing 
the conchding portion of the present scene, which I have placed 
where the author i,tended it to stand.--Dyce. See note iv. 1,291. 
iv. 1, 282. Mason among the king's players must allude to the 
players of king ttenry VIII. In Collier's Annals of the tage, 
L 45, there is mention made of an Alexandc.r Mason, a musician 
who was at the head of the king's minstrels ; this may be the 
Mason meant in the text, and very probably he was an actor as 
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And sends us to a life contemplative. 
O happy banishment from vorldly pride, 
When souls by private life are sanctified ! 
fe. O, but I fear some plot against your life ! 
More. Why, then, "tis thus; the king, of his high grace, 
Seeing my faithful service to his state, 
Intends to send me to the King of lIeaven 
For a rich present ; where my soul shall prove 
A true rememberer of his majesty. 
Come, prythee, monrn not : the worst chance is death, 
And that brings endless joy for fickle breath. 
/$)ye. Ah, but your children ! 
llore. Tush, let them alone : 
Say they be stripped from this poor painted cloth, 
This outside of the earth, left houseless, bare, 
They have minds instructed how to gather more ; 
There's no man that's ingenious can be poor : 
And therefore do not weep, my little ones, 
Though you lose all the earth ; keep your souls even, 
And you shall find inheritance in heaven. 
But for my servants, there's my chiefest care. 
Come hither, faithful steward : be not grieved 
That in thy person I discharge both thee 
And all thy other fellow officers, 
For my great master hath discharged me. 
If thou by serviug me bast suffered loss, 
Then benefit thyself by leaving me. 
I hope thou hast not ; for snch times as these 
Bring gain to officers, whoever lose : 
Great lords have only name ; but in the fall, 
Lord Spend-ali's stuart's master, gathers all. 
But I suspect not thee : admit thou hast, 
It's good the servants save when masters waste. 
But you, poor gentlemen, that had no place 
T' inrich yourselves but by loathed bribery, 
Which I abhored, and never found you loud, 
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v. 3, 22, Sirrah fellow. "And further, to put him [S Thomas 
Pope] out of his melancholy, Sir Thomas More took his urinal in 
his hand, and casting his water, said merrily, ' I see no danger 
but this man may line longr, if it please the king'." C More's 
Li of 5"5" 7: More, p. 23, ed. 12. 
v. 3, 24. Blank in [yce ; filh'd in conjecturally. 
v. 3, 102. Blank in Dyo, ; filh, d in conjecturally. 
. 3, ll3 seq. Cf. l'oloni" mlvice to Ophelia, tIamlet, i. 3, and 
the Miller's to Era, in I'}tlr L'n, i. . 
v. 3, 11;, fetsIiot. MS. seems to havef(tshis.--Dyce. 
v. 4, 7, 1 er. MS. 2 ,S'er.--Dyce. 
. 4, 20, Se cs made me a t,e T wanton. Here wanton is 
equivalent to--fondling, pet." 1 find no cause, I thank God, 
Meg," said More to his daughter when she visited him in the 
Tower, " to reckon myself in worse case here than in mine own 
hons, for me thinkcth God maketh me a wanton, and setteth 
me on his lap and dandleth me." Roper's Life of]iore, p. 73, 
ed. 1822.--Dyce. 
v. 4, 41. "'Alter this [i.e after he had become an utter bar- 
rister of Lincoln's hm], to his great commendations, he read for 
a good space a public lecture of St. Augustine de Civtiate Dei, 
the church of St. Lawrence ia the old .lury, vhereunto there 
resorted Doctor (rocyn an excellent cunning man, and all the 
chief learned of the cty of London." ]oper's Life of More, p.5, 
ed. 1822. 
v. 4, 49. This blank l am umhle to fill in. It is very prob- 
able that more than one line is mi,ng. 
v. 4, 55, bt troth, .c. '" And so was he by Master Lieutenant 
brought out of the Town-r, and lrom thence led towards the place 
of execution. Where going up the scaffold, which was so veak 
that it was read)" to iall, he said merrily to the Lieutenant, "I 
pray you, Master Lieutenant, see me safe up, as for my coming 
down let me shift for myself." Roper's Life of Ilore, p. 94, ed. 
1822.Dyce. 
v. 4, 88, llang. I beseec] ye, 'c. Hot,g, is, of course, _Hctngman : 
his entrance is not marked in the MS. ; and we are to suppose 



The Story of Ill May-Day h, te tne of Khg Heury 
Vl11., and wy ,it was so called, and l, ow Queeu 
Cat,erine begged tl, e lires of Two Tlwusm,d Londou 
A))rentices. 

[From Evans's ' Old Ballads,' iii. 76.] 

Peruse the stories of this land, 
And with advertisement mark the same, 
And you shall justly understand 
How Ill May-day first got the name. 
For when King Henry th' Eighth did reign 
And ruled our famous kingdom here, 
This royal queen he had from Spain, 
With whom lie liv'd full many a year ; 

Queen ('a[heriae hare'd, as stories tell, 
Sometime his elder brother's wife ; 
By which unlawful marriage fell 
An endless trouble during life : 
But such kind love he still conceiv'd 
Of his fair queen aud of her friends, 
Which being by Spain and France perceiV'd, 
Their journeys fast for England bends ; 

And with good leave xvere suffered 
Within our kingdom here to stay : 
Which multitude made victuals dear, 
And all things else, from day to day ; 
For strangers then did so increase 
By reason of King llenry's queen, 
And privileg'd in many a place 
To dwell, as was in London seen. 
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Poor tradesmen had small dealing then, 
And who but strangers bore the bell ? 
Which was a grief to Englishmen, 
To see them here in London dwell : 
Wherefore (God wot) upon May-eve, 
As prentices on Maying went, 
Who made the magistrates believe, 
At all to bare no other intent. 

But such a May-game it was known, 
As like in London never were ; 
For by the same full many a one 
With loss of life did pay full dear ; 
For thousands came with bilboa-blade, 
As with an army they could meet, 
And such a bloody slaughter made 
Of foreign strangers in the street, 

That all the channels ran down with blood, 
In every street where they remain'd ; 
Yea, every one in danger stood 
That any of their part maintain'd ; 
The rich, the poor, the old, the young, 
Beyond the seas tho" born and bred, 
By prentices they suffer'd wrong, 
When armed thus they gather'd head. 

Such multitudes together went, 
No warlike troops could them withstand, 
Nor yet by policy them prevent, 
What they by force thus took in hand: 
Till at the last King Henry's power 
This multitude encompass'd round, 
Where with the strength of London's Tower 
They were by force suppress'd and bound ; 
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And hundreds hang'd by martial law 
On sign-posts at their master's doors, 
By which the rest were kept in awe, 
And frighted from such loud uproars ; 
And others, which the fact repented 
(Two thousand prentices at least), 
Were all unto the king presented, 
As mayor and magistrates thought best. 

With two and two together tied, 
Through Temple-bar and Strand they go 
To Westminster, there to be tried, 
With ropes about their necks also. 
But such a cry in every street 
Till then was never heard or known, 
By mothers for their children sweet, 
Unhappily thus overthrown. 

Whose bitter moans and sad laments 
Possess'd the court with trembling fear : 
Whereat the queen herself relents, 
Tho' it concerned her country dear. 
"What if," quoth she, "by Spanish blood 
Have London's stately streets been wet, 
Yet will I seek this country's good, 
And pardon for these young men get ; 

Or else the world will speak of me, 
And say Queen Catherine was unkind, 
And judge me still the cause to be 
These young men did these fortunes find." 
And so, disrob'd from rich attires, 
With hairs hang'd down, she sadly hies, 
And of her gracious lord requires 
A boon, which hardly he denies. 
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"The lives," quoth she, "of all the blooms 
Yet budding green, these youths, I crave : 
O, let them not have timeless tombs ! 
For nature longer limits gave." 
In saying so, the pearly tears 
Fell trickling from her princely eyes : 
Whereat his gentle queen he cheers, 
And says, "Stand up, sweet lady, rise : 

The lives of them I freely give ; 
No means this kindness shall debar ; 
Thou hast thy boon, and they may live 
To serve me in my Bullen war." 
No sooner was this pardon given, 
But peals of joy rung through the hall, 
As though it thunder'd down from heaven 
The queen's renown amongst them all. 

For which, kind queen, with joyful heart 
She gave to them both thanks and praise ; 
And so from them did gently part, 
And liv'd beloved all her days : 
And when King ltenry stood in need 
Of trusty soldiers at command, 
These prentices prov'd men indeed, 
And fear'd uo force of warlike band ; 

For at the siege of Tours in France 
They show'd themselves brave Englishmen ; 
At Bullen too, tltey did advance 
St. George's lusty standard then : 
Let Tourine, Tournay, and those towns 
That good King Ilenry nobly won, 
Tell London's prentices' renowns, 
And of their deeds by them there done : 



